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Just in time? 


I got home after midnight. On a normal 
day, this might be considered a little 
late for a septuagenarian, but, having 
left home at 3pm to go to the hospital, 
it seemed very late indeed. The problem 
was, hours earlier I had fallen over and 
was later told I had a torn meniscus, a 
very damaged calf muscle and a swollen 
wrist. My knee was swollen and I 
couldn’t stand without gasping in pain. 

I couldn’t talk to my GP, because, 
according to her receptionist, for the 
period of coronavirus she would only 
talk to patients on the phone and the next 
available phone appointment was for two 
weeks time (although if I could wait until 
tomorrow, I could speak to a locum). So 
the thing to do was phone 111. 

The young person who answered 
was following a script he had difficulty 
reading: “Do you have red _ blood 
coming from anywhere?” Although he 
had already asked me my age and birth 
date, he said, “Could you be pregnant?” 
I sincerely hope not! I answered mostly 
useless questions for about 15 minutes, 
until he finally said, “Based on what you 
have told me, you should go to the hospital 
within the next four hours.” “Why four?” 
I asked him, constantly curious. ““That’s 
what the computer says,” was his reply. 

A half-hour taxi ride later, I was 
standing behind a barrier at the accident 
and emergency department, even though 
standing was very painful. A nurse came 
from behind the desk and asked sweetly, 
‘What brings you here?’ I explained 
from behind my mask, and I was asked to 
sit and wait for triage. 

I was just one of three people in A&E 
in a major urban hospital. As the nurse 
explained, people are not coming because 
of the pandemic. A short wheelchair ride 
later I was in the ambulatory care area - 
this time one of two people. At no time 
in the hours I was there, were there more 
than three patients being treated. I was 
asked to lie down on a bed with wheels, 
where I stayed for the next five hours. A 
nurse came to take my blood pressure - a 
normal and usually uneventful procedure. 

This time, however, the machine 
flashed red and bells rang. ““That’s why 
you passed out and fell,” she said, “Your 
blood pressure is dangerously low.” 
Quick as a flash, I was cannulated, and 
liquid was pouring into my arm. Then 
came the electrocardiogram, to make 
sure the low blood pressure was not 
because my heart wasn’t pumping well 
enough. So far, so good. 

Fifteen minutes later I was wheeled 
to have my chest X-rayed then back to 
ambulatory care, with the liquid still 
pumping into my arm. A young doctor 
strode in. “Your leg is fine. It doesn’t need 
X-rays. No broken bones. Just muscle 
damage.” “Just?” I replied. “It hurts!” 
But my pain and inability to walk was 
dismissed with a wave of the hand. Half 
an hour later, another young doctor poked 
his head in for three minutes: ““We’ve 
decided that you should have your knee 
X-rayed.” 

So I was wheeled back to X-ray for yet 
another round, and then back to AmCare. 
I asked why both couldn’t have been 
done at the same time and was fixed with 
a direct gaze - no answer, but obviously 
he didn’t like the question. And what 
prompted the change? At no time did the 
doctors introduce themselves or explain 
their reasons. All of the nurses did. 

Nine blood pressure results later, 
we were interrupted by the arrival of 
an occupational therapist. I would be 
referred to physiotherapy, and in the 
interim I would be given a booklet with 
exercises to do (she disappeared and 
the booklet never arrived). More blood 
pressure tests. 

The first doctor returned. “Take 
paracetamol for the pain. Keep your leg 


up, don’t do any wild dancing and your 
leg will heal in a few weeks.” By 8pm 
my blood pressure looked something 
like normal. And I was taken to the main 
waiting area to be on the lookout for the 
transport ambulance, which had been 
booked to take me home. I had come 
prepared - book, newspaper, magazine 
and knitting. 

By 8.30pm I was very hungry, having 
not eaten since 12 noon. Being diabetic 
and having to eat to a fairly tight schedule, 
I asked very politely where I could get 
something to eat, since the cafeterias 
were all closed. The very kind (male) 
nurse asked me if a sandwich would do 
and, when my eyes lit up, he disappeared 
for frve minutes and came back with a 
sandwich and tea. This would be the first 
of four cups of tea this lovely man would 
provide. 

At 8.45 yet another nurse told me 
that they could only phone the transport 
ambulance every hour and a half to ask 
what their ETA was, and they had phoned 
at 8pm. The private outsourced company 
which was tasked with moving patients 
from hospital to home had its own rules. 
And, since the ambulance covered every 
hospital in north London, it could be 
anywhere. Another cup of tea later, I 
was told the ambulance had “one more 
person” to get home and then it would be 
with me. 

At 10.30pm, another phone call. Still 
“one more person’ to take home and then 
they would be with me. Another cup of 
tea for consolation. I wanted to call a 
taxi, but was told I couldn’t leave on my 
own. Having arrived as the result of a 
fall, I needed at least one person to take 
me home. Being a relatively law-abiding 
person, I acquiesced. 

At 1lpm, another cup of tea and a 
message - they were on their way! They 
arrived, finally, at 11.45. Why had it taken 
them longer than the time I had spent with 
four nurses, two porters, an occupational 
therapist, two doctors and two sets of 
x-ray technicians? Apparently they had 
taken a patient to a hospital, which was 
supposed to be expecting her, but when 
they arrived it turned out the hospital 
knew nothing about her. Then they were 
told she needed to be taken to a different 
hospital - this time in south London! - 
which also knew nothing about her. 

Somewhere, someone had made an 
error in recording her postal code and 
this was compounded each time, because 
no-one actually knew what they were 
doing (the patient herself couldn’t speak 
English). Finally, they were told to take 
her to the hospital where she had come 
from, so she could go to the correct place 
the next morning. The driver shook 
her head in despair: “She’s an elderly 
woman, with all sorts of problems, 
and no English, and we had to drive 
her all around London for almost four 
hours. Shame. It’s a real shame.” So the 
“one more patient” in the one vehicle 
responsible for all of north London made 
all other pick-ups later and later. Which 
was why, at 12.35am, I finally arrived 
home - nine hours after I left. 

All of the staff were patient, caring, 
kind and professional, and laughed at my 
jokes. Ifonly there was better coordination 
and less ‘just in time’. Although there 
were few patients, it took just as long as if 
A&E had been packed. The bureaucracy 
meant that some people simply followed 
a computer script; with others I was made 
to wait for lengthy periods for treatment 
or results or for different medical people 
telling me different things, some of which 
never came to pass. If the processes had 
been better joined-up, a lot of time could 
have been saved. 

My smallish but painful problems 
could have grown to larger ones if they 
hadn’t been caught in time. It would have 
been very easy for the first doctor on 
his own to ignore my inability to walk - 
convinced as he was that it was a minor 
problem. 

Really, this system is struggling to 
survive. The NHS 1s, slowly but firmly, 
being pointed in the direction of the US 


‘pay as you go’ system, with only private 
patients having the kind of care that all 
should have. Government planning and 
investment in our “wonderful” health 
system (sayeth the government), for all 
their applauding on Thursdays, is clearly 
inadequate. “Just in time’, combined with 
the profit motive, makes for inefficiency. 
A medical system for the few, not the 
many. Unless there is a major fightback, 
we will eventually be reverting to pre- 
1945. 

As for me, if I have to go to the 
hospital again, Pll know to bring a picnic 
and Jack Conrad’s Fantastic reality, 
which Ill finally have time to read. 
Gaby Rubin 
London 


Promises 


It was a pleasure to get together on 
Zoom with my local Labour comrades in 
Momentum Hammersmith and Fulham 
on July 14. As a founder member of the 
local group, along with comrade Scott 
Reeve, I am one of the few who, after 
being expelled from the party (for being 
a Marxist) by Iain McNicol’s gang, has 
remained a Momentum member. 

Despite paying my monthly £3 
membership fee, I had not received an 
email invitation to this Zoom meeting, 
and I began to worry that my name might 
have been surreptitiously deleted from 
the membership list. But it turned out 
that I was not the only one to have been 
missed, and the fault lay with the poor 
upkeep of the organisation’s national 
database. Local circulars are sent out 
via Momentum’s central database with 
no local control, and the database is 
evidently in a state of neglect. 

The meeting was addressed by two 
of the four London reps newly elected to 
the national coordinating group - both on 
the Forward Momentum slate. Deborah 
Malina - one of the founders of Forward 
Momentum six months ago - announced 
that she had been heavily involved for the 
past five years in The World Transformed, 
so I was able to point out that TWT’s 
supposed presentation of lively left 
debate has actually been censored: for 
example, by refusing to present Jackie 
Walker’s film Witchhunt after Chris 
Williamson was prevented from showing 
it in parliament. The second FM rep, 
Mike Moore from Chingford, confessed 
to having been on the Centre Left 
Grassroots Alliance’s slate selection panel 
last week, and had supported rejection of 
the left membership’s favourite, Jo Bird 
- the only open opponent of Starmer’s 
ongoing anti-left witch-hunt on offer. 

A number of comrades highlighted 
FM’s first broken promise: to give 
members a say by organising primaries 
to select NEC candidates. The feeble 
excuse that “there was not enough time” 
convinced no-one, and the promises of 
primaries “next time” and “we will insist 
on member democracy” ring hollow. By 
their deeds shall ye know them. Deborah 
Malina pointed to another FM manifesto 
promise: to “refound Momentum”. 
How? “Tn steps’, starting by “reforming 
how the NCG works’, as “the chair had 
too much power’. Indeed he did - and 
still does. “We will democratise the 
database’, so that local groups can get 
hold of their local membership lists. “Jon 
[Lansman] says he doesn’t mind handing 
over the data’ to the new leadership. And 
lastly, ““a refounding conference will be 
organised in May or June 2021”. 

As I told the meeting, I will eat my 
hat. 

Stan Keable 
Hammersmith 


Lessons learned? 


Readers will be glad to know that John 
McDonnell is back up and ready for 
whatever the future may hold. In an 
interview with Jacobin (July 7) he speaks 
of his constituents, his background and 
family - and, among other things, some 
lessons learned. 

His constituency (Hayes and 
Harlington) includes Heathrow Airport. 


With British Airways redundancy 
announcements, whole families there face 
economic ruin. Worse, “they’re laying 
off workers here to undermine wages 
and conditions, but they’re using their 
resources ... to buy up other airlines”. 
Meanwhile, “What I was arguing 
for when I was shadow chancellor is 
resources going into protecting wages, 
not profits ...” He’s further convinced 
that big corporations will not let this crisis 
go to waste - so there’s a bit of insight. 

He thinks that the left has opportunities 
in the current crisis, but warns that, unless 
these are seized, the right has opportunities 
too - “That’s what we’ve got to guard 
against first of all.’ The left, meanwhile, 
needs a “narrative” about where it’s going, 
but also a policy programme, along with 
identifying people who will campaign 
on it. It is, apparently, “the old Marxist 
concept of praxis”. 

The big idea is to “rebuild” the 
think-tanks and the unions: we are 
fortunate, in that “It’s been terrific really. 
There’s a huge new generation of, as I 
say, people working in think-tanks in 
different campaigns, and the creativity 
is staggering.” The loss of the election 
was a bit of a blow, but the pandemic has 
revealed that “People are now waking up 
and saying, actually, we valued bankers 
and speculators in the city, who contribute 
effectively nothing to our society, more 
than we valued the person who keeps 
our hospitals clean. Or, if you look after 
our elderly, 1f we care for them and treat 
them, we save lives.” 

The answer lies in the state: we need 
a big and effective state paid for by a 
redistribution of wealth. We also need 
to build up a social movement. There is 
more, but in essence McDonnell remains 
a left adornment in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party and is determined to 
carry on the fight. Against whom? 
Keir Starmer, Boris Johnson, the PLP? 
Whoever, but definitely in the British 
‘democratic’ parliamentary tradition. 

Blair may have felt that he needed the 
‘lefts’ to give an aroma of socialism to the 
PLP, but, with the ‘red wall’ gone, and 
not forgetting Scotland, will Starmer feel 
the same need? What purpose do they 
serve for his agenda? Except perhaps as 
sacrificial offerings to what he perceives 
as his ‘base’ and the respectable media. 

As I say, there 1s more, but there 1s 
a big elephant in the room: what about 
anti-Semitism? What about the witch- 
hunt? Nothing is said. But then the piece 
I read was a transcript “edited for length 
and clarity”. Maybe he mentioned these 
things in the podcast - but life’s too 
short. But he does say in the interview 
- and it forms the title of the piece - 
‘Never underestimate the ability of the 
establishment to divide and rule”. 

That ability and the witch-hunt: any 
connection? 

Jim Nelson 
email 


King of confusion 


If I go “from one ball of confusion to 
another’, it is because I am dealing with 
the king of confusion - one Arthur Bough 
(Letters, July 9)! The number of times 
Bough misquotes me is simply mind- 
boggling. 

“But for Clarke it is only the 
permission of the bourgeoisie — that 
signifies ownership.”’ No, this is precisely 
what Bough is arguing! He says workers 
in private business have no ownership 
rights, but in joint stock companies 
they do. Why does Bough argue this? 
Because, according to him, the bourgeois 
have written up the corporate rules of 
governance to make the ‘associated 
producers’ the logical legal owners! 
Bough effectively argues that it is the 
bourgeois who confer nghts to workers 
via their corporate law! 

There is nothing special about joint 
stock companies. The capitalists in these 
enterprises are the shareholders, who 
delegate the task of extracting surplus 
value to the managers. The shareholders 
receive a share of the profits, created by 


the labour of others. This 1s capitalism, 
not some transitional form. 

To be clear, my argument is that 
workers have to seize the means of 
production by all means necessary, 
whether they work in a private business or 
a corporation. But that can and only will 
be done by workers acting as a class, with 
a class consciousness. It won’t happen in 
isolation, one company at a time. It will 
be via a movement with strategies and 
tactics. It won’t be a domino effect, but a 
flood. But Bough seems to have ditched 
classes altogether and descended into 
bourgeois individualism. 

“To get round this she now claims 
that Engels and Kautsky made this up!” 
Another example of Bough’s childish 
and churlish responses. I did not say 
they made it up, I said you cannot claim 
categorically that Marx said this, because 
it was from scattered workbooks and 
notes edited by other people. Something 
may have got lost in translation/editing, 
for example. 

‘“Maren’s answer to the question of 
why workers would want to hand control 
over their property to the capitalist state 
is bizarre.” This is the fifth time Bough 
has misquoted what I wrote and we are 
not even halfway through! In his previous 
response he mentioned the workers’ state, 
not just the capitalist state, and when I 
said workers would demand a say in what 
got produced and what got consumed it 
was under the assumption of a workers’ 
state, which is surely obvious to anyone. 
It would obviously be ridiculous to make 
such demands to a bourgeois-controlled 
State. 

The rest of Bough’s response is one 
misquote after another. Frankly there 
is no point continuing this discussion 
any further, I have to spend more time 
grappling with being misquoted than 
actually making arguments. I suspect this 
is a tactic by Bough and I am not playing 
his game. 

Maren Clarke 
email 


New mantra 


I welcome the news that the government 
has dropped the target of having 50% 
of school leavers go on to university. 
The target was set by Tony Blair as part 
of his mantra, ‘Education, education, 
education’, aimed at winning over middle 
class parents. Blair knew that the middle 
class is a bulwark against revolution and 
saw the target as a means to recreate and 
reinforce the middle class. 

However, the Tory government 
understands that having large numbers 
of unemployed and underemployed 
male graduates is asking for trouble. 
The revolutions in Egypt and Tunisia 
as part of the 2011 Arab spring were 
triggered by a revolt of unemployed 
and underemployed male graduates. At 
the same time, in Britain there is a huge 
shortage of robot, laser and accounting 
technicians, as well as_ plumbers, 
electricians and building workers. The 
emphasis of successive governments on 
A-level education has been a disaster for 
the 50% of school-leavers who do not go 
on to university. 

In the 1970s I attended a grammar 
school where I got a great academic 
education, but was absolutely useless 
when trying to get a job. After being 
unemployed fortwo years, I eventually did 
a degree in mathematical sciences, which 
included one year’s work experience. If] 
had the time again, I would not have done 
A levels, but would have tried to get a job 
as a trainee accounting technician after I 
had completed my O levels. 

The government now plans to transfer 
resources to further education colleges as 
part of its own mantra, ‘Further education, 
further education, further education’. By 
contrast, all school-leavers in Germany 
who do not go on to university are offered 
an apprenticeship as part of its world- 
beating further education system. This is 
something Britain should copy. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 
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Judge tactics in the concrete 


Mark Fischer reports on the surprisingly united July 11 meeting of CPGB members 


rom early 2020, readers will be 
Fe is: that the CPGB has been 

embroiled in political controversy 
which - in its first stages - resulted in the 
resignation from our ranks of a talented 
and long-serving comrade. While there 
were sharply diverging viewpoints 
about how the matter had been handled 
by the leadership, I think there was a 
general consensus that we should use 
the episode to deepen understanding of 
our methods of work in broad fronts of 
one sort or another. 

However, the issue developed a 
sharper edge, when comments by Peter 
Manson - editor of the Weekly Worker - 
initially suggested that we should as a 
matter of course boycott top leadership 
positions in broad frontist organisations. 
The ‘comrade X’ affair showed us 
“the dangers of our comrades actually 
leading such bodies, which is what 
happened with the Labour Left Alliance 
.. In my view, we must avoid taking 
up such senior posts within broad 
groupings.” 

Comrade Manson had raised this 
idea first in a verbal contribution to the 
June 6 aggregate, a meeting convened 
to try to distil some lessons from the 
comrade X affair. At the time it was 
missed by most comrades in what was 
a long and intense meeting. However, 
when our editor wrote up the report of 
the meeting - including his suggestions 
on how to avoid similar problems in 
the future - comrades sat up and took 
notice. 

Jack Conrad put fingers to keyboard 
to reject the notion that “we cannot 
initiate, or countenance comrades taking 
a lead in, establishing an organisation 
where we would be in a minority, where 
the majority would almost certainly 
pursue opportunist, broad-frontist 
politics”. This would be “utterly alien 
to our approach”, he wrote. Moreover, 
we “likewise reject the bureaucratic 
notion that members of ours who have 
been elected to leading positions in trade 
unions, leftwing fronts, the Labour Party, 
etc, are obliged to silence themselves 
and merely implement the positions of 
the majority.” 

In the following week’s paper, 
comrade Manson “on reflection” came 
to the view that he had been “too 
prescriptive”. Better that “we should be 
wary of taking up such senior posts”’, he 
now thought.’ 

July 11 saw CPGBers in an online 
ageregate, discussing the merits or 
otherwise of a motion that not only 
addressed our editor’s position, but took 
the opportunity to outline the communist 
approach to broad frontist organisations. 
The motion was authored by just three 
members of our leadership. Comrade 
Manson himself was not approached 
to sign, as the three felt that clarity and 
delineation of political lines was needed 
- especially as comrade Manson insisted 
that his position was not an alternative 
to the majority stance (embodied in 
the motion of the three), but merely a 
cautious addition. 

It would be blasé to the point of 
negligence if we thought that this settles 
the question - either in our own ranks, 
or in our intervention in a workers’ 
movement where ‘broadness’, and its 
concomitant pull on the left to the right, 
is regarded as ‘sensible’ politics. The 
argument we have had about this issue 
was highly unsatisfactory for many 
reasons. Too few comrades intervened, 
for example (including myself, I readily 
admit). The key problem, however, was 
that the opponent of what became the 
majority line repeatedly stated that he 
agreed with the motion and even voted 
for it - although, unamended as it was, 
it contradicted the amendments he had 
suggested.’ 

So, while the correct line won out, 


Single-minded aim, but no timeless formulas 


clearly confusion remains - and at the 
highest level of our organisation. 

Recently, I have been involved in 
a study group that is working its way 
through Lenin’s Leftwing communism, 
an infantile disorder over the last few 
months.* The timeless nature of the 
strictures that the ultra-lefts threw down 
about boycotting parliament for fear 
of political contamination, working in 
reactionary unions, the need to avoid 
the fetid swamp that is parliament - 
all of this reminds me of much of the 
argument Peter put forward (without the 
ultras’ élan, unfortunately). Much of the 
content of Lenin’s polemical broadsides 
against his contemporary leftists now 
apply to our editor, I am afraid. 

The discussion has taken on a hazy 
aspect due to comrade Manson’s shifting 
position and the fact that he insisted 
the stance he had adopted in no way 
contradicted the motion of the three, and 
his amendment was simply an addition. 

He put the vigorous opposition to his 
stance down to a “big misunderstanding 
... I obviously haven’t explained my 
position very clearly’, insisted that 
the motion of the three was “not in 
contradiction to what I am saying” 
and that “I have been saying this for 
quite some time ... on the Provisional 
Central Committee” (“six months ago’, 
he reminded his fellow PCCers, for 
example). However, as “some people 
can see some contradictions, I will 
explain.” 

The comrade posed the problem 
this way: “Is it a good idea for our 
comrades to actually take the leadership 
- as in the leading position - in a broad 
formation where the majority is clearly 
to our right?” “You can’t be leading 
the organisation and simultaneously 
opposing its line,” the comrade insisted 
- or, in other words, communists 
should passively accept the same sort 
of conspiratorial cabinet discipline that 
prevails in mainstream politics - ‘It 
doesn’t matter what you decide, as long 
as you all tell the same story,’ as Jim 
Hacker might have put it. 

The motion was discussed and 
unanimously passed at the meeting. 
Comrade Manson had tabled an 
amendment to the text to add at the end 
of point 7 the following sentence: “We 
should, however, be wary of taking up 
leadership positions in such political 


formations.” This recetved only one 
vote - that of himself. 

Obviously, this report is limited 
by space and we will need to return to 
these important issues in future articles. 
That said, I think the closing remarks 
of comrade Conrad were a_ useful 
summation of where the vast majority of 
our comrades stand. 

First, we reject timeless warnings 
of the need to be “wary” in all 
circumstances. An example is_ the 
experience of the London Socialist 
Alliance in the early 2000s. This was 





an organisation - where the majority 
of members stood to our right - that 
we fought to retain the leadership of. 
Political forces we were working with 
tried on several occasions to oust our 
comrades - in particular the chair who 
was a member of ours. 

There was absolutely no wariness 
or pussyfooting in our approach: we 
grasped an opportunity with both 
hands, despite being fully aware that the 
politics of the people we were working 
with were significantly to the right of us. 

Second, why can’t minorities 


take leading positions? Marx was the 
leading figure in the First International 
- but was the organisation he led a solid 
Marxist phalanx? No, the Marxists 
were in an extreme minority! Marx was 
dealing with the British trade unionists, 
Proudhonists, Blanquists, Russian 
Narodniks, etc. 

This is the crux of the majority’s 
argument. Every political tactic must be 
judged concretely. It is not our culture 
to go into these fluid situations weighed 
down with political commandments 
stipulating ‘wariness’ or abstention in all 
cases. These political moments must be 
judged in the concrete. 

The aggregate concluded with a 
discussion of a rather shorter motion, 
proposed by myself, on the CPGB’s 
annual fundraising drive, the Summer 
Offensive, which this year has been 
cancelled because of the pandemic. My 
motion pointed out that the SO has never 
been just about money, but is “an integral 
element of the revolutionary culture of our 
organisation’. 

In any case, although our finances 
are “relatively healthy’, partly because 
of the lockdown, “there is no such 
thing as ‘enough’ money for a political 
organisation such as ours, especially 
given the volatile and dangerous political 
context we work in’. I therefore proposed 
that we should organise the Offensive 
later in the year, with the “specific format’ 
to be decided on by the PCC. 

After a brief discussion, a slightly 
amended version of the motion was 
overwhelmingly agreed, with just one 
comrade abstaining @ 


Notes 

1. Letters Weekly Worker June 18. 

2. Letters Weekly Worker June 25. 

3. As one comrade notes: “I’m a bit confused by 
Peter’s amendment. If it is added to the end of 
point 7 it makes the point self-contradictory ... on 
the one hand, it’s ‘utterly alien’ to our approach 
to not take a lead, but, on the other, we should be 
‘wary’ of taking leadership positions.” 

4. The more accurate translation is Leftwing 
communism: a growing pain. 


Unanimously agreed resolution 


When it comes to tactics, we do 

= not consider ourselves bound 
by timeless formulas. Tactics serve 
Strategy. 
2. In our specific circumstances the key 
question is forming a genuine, mass 
Communist Party. Without that nothing 
serious, nothing decisive, can happen in 
terms of achieving genuine democracy, 
socialism and human liberation. 
3. Given the current period of 
disorganisation, confusion and retreat, 
that means that our main task is the 
struggle for political clarity and unity 
around a definite programme and a 
definite set of organisational principles 
(as set out in our Draft programme and 
Draft rules). 
4. The main weapon we use at this 
moment in time is therefore literary - 
such as recovering history, theoretical 
development and engaging in polemics. 
5. Tactics should be based on a concrete 
assessment of a concrete situation. 
They are designed to take advantage of 
particular opportunities or guard against 
particular dangers. 
6. To fight this or that battle all manner 
of campaigns, actions and forms of 
organisation can be considered. 
7. Tactics change with the ebb and 
flow of the movement. At certain 
times it 1s vital to build defensive 
organisations, Labour Against the 
Witchhunt being a good contemporary 
example. The main thing at any one 
moment is to locate the most suitable 
tactics to further the struggle for a 
Communist Party. 


8. Decrees to the effect that we cannot 
initiate, or countenance comrades taking 
a lead in establishing, an organisation 
where we would be 1n a minority, 
where the majority would almost 
certainly pursue opportunist, broad- 
frontist politics, are utterly alien to our 
approach. 

9. We likewise reject the bureaucratic 
notion that members of ours who 

have been elected to leading positions 
in trade unions, leftwing fronts, the 
Labour Party, etc, are obliged to silence 
themselves and merely implement the 
positions of the majority. 

10. We expect members to fight for the 
strategy and tactics of the organisation. 
How exactly that is done depends 

on circumstances, the quality of 
political leadership and education and 
commitment to, and understanding of, 
communist discipline. 

11. When it comes to broad fronts, 
our tactics must necessarily take 

into account the morbid fear that 
centrists and left reformists alike 
have of serious debate about, let 
alone commitment to, overthrowing 
the existing constitution, republican 
democracy and establishing working 
class rule. That, so they say, would 
put off voters, make an easy target for 
the capitalist media and alienate allies, 
or potential allies, in the trade union 
and labour bureaucracy. 

12. The justifying idea is that adopting 
‘sensible’ politics and avoiding 
‘sectarian’ principles will bring 
‘important’ people on board, deliver 


a big membership and allow a real 

step to be taken in the direction of 
socialism (often via “the next Labour 
government’). 

13. This road gives effective veto 
powers to the nght. If concessions are 
not granted, there is the ever present 
threat to walk. Maintaining unity 

with the right therefore excuses an 
adaptation to the politics, methods and 
organisational forms of the right. This 
sees a preference for federal structures 
- that or loose alliances - bureaucratic 
attempts to sideline or exclude 
communists, minimising the room for 
debate and, at the most elemental level, 
severely limiting the speaking time 
available for minorities. Conferences 
are typically little more than top-table- 
dominated rallies. 

14. With the confessional sects, it 

is commonly the case that talk of 
revolution, working class rule and 
socialism are kept for members, 
readers and possible recruits alone. 
Revolution, working class rule and 
socialism are not to be fought for in 
broad-front organisations. This is a form 
of self-censorship, which often involves 
attempts to censor others. 

15. Our tactics should be designed 

to thwart and, in time, overthrow 
bureaucratic centralism, managerialist 
restrictions and kowtowing before the 
trade union and labour bureaucracy. 

If we agree to or adopt broad-frontist 
norms, we effectively abandon our core 
principles and purposes and go over to 
the right @ 
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A contradictory formation 


Bob Davies of Labour Party Marxists regrets that some ‘revolutionaries’ support the careers of career 





Yoh . 


group held its monthly meeting 
on July 11 and, as usual, it had 
a packed agenda with precious little 
time for considered debate. That said, 
all comrades who wished to speak, 
including minorities, were able to do so. 

There were two main issues of 
contention. Firstly, LLA’s approach to 
Labour’s national executive committee 
elections. Secondly, the Organising 
Group’s political statement to be 
presented to our second conference in 
August. 

The Centre Left Grassroots Alliance 
- an umbrella for at least 13 organisations 
- including Momentum, Campaign 
for Labour Party Democracy, Labour 
Representation Committee and Jewish 
Voice for Labour - has drawn up a slate of 
six candidates. Par for the course for the 
CLGA, negotiations happened in secret. 
The LLA had applied for representation 
on the CLGA but has not even received 
any acknowledgement. Presumably 
LLA is considered far too leftwing. 

A number of comrades argued - 
quite rightly - that what is needed are 
candidates who stand on a principled, 
pro-socialist, anti-capitalist platform; 
who are committed to campaign, 
consistently, to democratise the Labour 
Party, as well as a commitment to speak 
out against the witch-hunt and fight 
for those who have been expelled or 
suspended. Some comrades argued 
that, for example, Yasmin Dar and Ann 
Henderson have not shown the slightest 
backbone during their time on the NEC. 
LLA secretary Tina Werkmann drew 
attention to the fact that the CLGA slate 
includes Nadia Jama - who supported the 
undemocratic Momentum constitution 
imposed by owner Jon Lansman in 
January 2017. Jama also supported 
the recently defeated Lansmanite 
Momentum Renewal faction. How can 
the left promote and win progressive 
politics, the comrade argued, by calling 
for a vote for such a candidate? 

Different approaches were presented 
about how the LLA could promote its 
politics during the course of the NEC 
elections. They included putting forward 
the LLA’s own slate, with candidates 
standing on the organisation’s ‘Action 
programme for the left’;' standing 
three LLA candidates in addition to 
the CLGA’s slate, again on the LLA’s 
own platform; or simply accepting 
the CLGA’s slate and advising on an 


i abour Left Alliance’s organising 


politicians and oppose republican and democratic demands 
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appropriate voting ‘ranking’ for each 
candidate. Comrade Stan Keable from 
Labour Party Marxists argued that the 
overriding consideration is to be able 
to openly question and criticise all left 
candidates. We can offer anyone critical 
support, he asserted, but anyone who 
politically compromises on an agreed 
platform should not be put forward as 
the ‘better’ candidate and should be 
ranked accordingly. Quite right too. 
Although concerns were raised that 
the LLA standing its own candidates 
would be splitting the left vote, the 
majority agreed that this would not be 
the case, given the single transferable 
vote system. It was agreed that the 
LLA would, where possible, promote 
public hustings. The LLA will also 
send an open letter to candidates asking 
for their views. This would encourage 
transparency and accountability. 


Contentious 


The next item on the agenda highlighted 
the political weaknesses of the LLA. 
Kevin Bean had been asked to draw up a 
draft political statement. Acknowledging 
that there would be differences about 
the wording, termmology and more 
importantly the politics, the comrade 
stressed the importance of raising 
democratic and republican demands, so 
as to challenge the state and advance 
working class interests. 

Several comrades argued that the 
statement was “ultra-leftist’”. Although 
supposedly agreeing, in principle, 
with the democratic demand for the 
abolition of the standing army, Dave 
Hill, Brighton LLA, pleaded that many 
people were coming to the Labour Party 
from “a social democratic background.” 
Raising such demands - at the present 
time - would put them off. The aim 
of achieving a classless, stateless, 
moneyless society was also considered 
extremist by some. Instead they wanted 
“collective ownership” of the means 
of production - code, it seems, for 
state capitalism and the continuation 
of wage-slavery. There were even 
objections to the demand for a republic! 
Presumably calling for the abolition of 
the monarchy will put off royalists. 

Given time limitations, it was 
agreed that no vote would be taken and 
a working group, including comrades 
Bean and Keable, will carry out further 
drafting. However, minorities will 
have the right to present conference 
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with their own _ statement/platform 
and we have no intention of watering 
down principled positions, let alone 
removing republican, democratic and 
socialist demands. 

In moving Brighton’s own motion, 
comrade Hill argued that the LLA 
should draw up various “transitional 
demands”, which he = said _ the 
organisation needed to adopt in order 
to attract and advance working class 
interests. He did not define what he 
meant by “transitional demands’, but 
you can bet they would centre around 
matters such as the national health 
service and education. They certainly 
do not include “maximum/minimum 
demands”, which the comrade stated 
he implacably opposed. Of course, in 
and of themselves, demands to defend 
past gains and achieve new advances 
are unobjectionable. But the role of 
socialists, if they really are socialists, 
is to map out a strategy which can 
realistically take the working class to 
state power. Of necessity that means 
breaking the existing constitution. 
The idea that you can achieve 
socialism without overthrowing the 
constitutional monarchy, judge-made 
law, the standing army, the police force 
and the secret state is risible. To call 
that perspective “ultra-leftist’” 1s crass, a 
surrender to the narrowest economism 
and a betrayal of socialism. 

Anyway, the meeting decided not 
to take a vote on the motion, preferring 
it to be debated at next month’s 
conference. 

LPM presented a motion on the 
sacking of Rebecca Long-Bailey from 
Keir Starmer’s shadow cabinet: 


The LLA Organising Group rejects 
the call for the reinstatement of 
Rebecca Long-Bailey into Starmer’s 
shadow cabinet, which was included 
in the statement issued by the 
Steering Committee on June 28. 

The place for socialist MPs is 
on the backbenches, acting as the 
extreme opposition, directing their 
fire against Labour’s pro-capitalist 
front bench, acting as tribunes of 
the people, championing  extra- 
parliamentary struggles and _ the 
necessity of replacing the rule of 
the capitalist class by the rule of the 
working class - socialism. 

We oppose the participation 
of socialist MPs in capitalist 





Should we really demand that a so-called ‘socialist’ is reinstated into what is a pro-capitalist alternative government? 


governments, and likewise oppose 
socialist MPs being members of 
shadow cabinets which do not 
challenge the rule of capitalism. 

As Keir Hardie famously said in 
1910, we need Labour MPs, “not 
to keep governments in office or 
to turn them out, but to organise 
the working class into a great, 
independent political power to fight 
for the coming of socialism’’. 


At the prompting of comrade 
Werkmann the self-criticism was voted 
down - as if the LLA cannot correct its 
own political mistakes. But it was the 
subsequent debate and final vote that 
really exposed the contradictory nature 
of the LLA. 

There are those ‘revolutionaries’ 
who believe that, as the Labour Party 
is at present a ‘reformist’ party, it can 
never change. As ‘revolutionaries’ 
they see their role as putting forward 
reasonable ‘reformist’ demands. That 
includes promoting the careers of 
leftish-talking career politicians such 
as RLB. Then there are the reformists 
by conviction. Above all, they want to 
see the back of the Tory government 











and its replacement by any Labour 
government. They see their role as 
holding Keir Starmer to the economic 
policies of the 2019 general election 
manifesto. Promoting the careers of 
career politicians such as RLB is the 
very stuff of politics for them. 

For LPM, on the other hand, it is a 
hard and fast principle that no socialist 
should join a capitalist government. 
That includes the shadow government 
headed by Sir Keir. Rebecca Long- 
Baily calls herself a ‘socialist’ - a claim 
that is impossible to take seriously. 
While she, or anyone else, in the 
Socialist Campaign Group of MPs still 
calls themself a socialist, we should 
be demanding neither their promotion 
nor their reinstatement. No, they 
should have nothing to do with the 
pro-capitalist shadow cabinet. Their 
task should be acting as an extreme 
opposition within Her Majesty’s 
Loyal Opposition. 

The LPM motion was defeated by 
14 votes to 9 @ 


Notes 


1. labourleft.org/uncategorized/our-proposed- 
minimum-platform-for-nec-candidates. 


Friday August 14 to Saturday August 22 2020 


Debates and discussion for the thinking left 


Sessions will start at 10am and 3pm 
Almost certainly we will be using Zoom webinar, alongside which we will 
stream live on Facebook 


We already have a wide range of speakers booked, including Ilan Pappé, 
John Riddell, Lars T Lih, Hillel Ticktin, Moshé Machover, Paul Kelemen 
and Daniel Lazare, as well as leading CPGB comrades such as 
Mike Macnair, and Jack Conrad 


Please register your interest by emailing office@cpgb.org.uk 
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COVID-19 





Roll call of shame 





Huge numbers have died unnecessarily, writes Eddie Ford, yet still we have the rightwing ideology of 


Covid denial 


all it karma if you like: Jair 
C Bolsonaro last week tested 

positive for Covid-19 after 
feeling unwell. Previously the far-right 
strongman of Brazil had dismissed 
coronavirus as the “little flu’ and 
made a show of himself hugging 
people and shaking hands, whilst not 
wearing a mask. Stupidly, he is taking 
the anti-malaria hydroxychloroquine 
- championed by Donald Trump 
- and azithromycin, an antibiotic, 
even though neither has proven to be 
remotely effective against the virus. 

Then again, president Bolsonaro 
- just like his friend in the White 
House - has a history of saying stupid 
things. Back in April he said that in 
the unlikely event of getting infected 
with coronavirus, he would “not 
have to worry”, as he “wouldn’t feel 
anything” thanks to his “athlete’s 
background”. A month earlier he 
declared that because Brazil has 
a tropical climate “we’ve almost 
reached the end” of the pandemic - or 
it might even be “already over” - as 
“the virus doesn’t spread as fast in 
warm climates like ours”. He opposed 
“overblown” and “panic-inducing” 
efforts by Brazilian governors and 
mayors to slow the spread of the 
virus through lockdowns and social- 
distancing rules, complaining that 
some “dictatorial” authorities “even 
forbade people from going to the 
beach”. Protecting the economy 
comes first. 

When questioned about violating 
his own health ministry’s advice by 
going on a non-essential trip to buy 
doughnuts, he replied: “No-one will 
hinder my right to come and go” - 
rules do not apply to El Presidente. 
Bolsonaro has sacked two health 
ministers who had the audacity to 
challenge his seeming indifference to 
the pandemic. But now he has joined 
the 1.9 million Brazilians who have 
contracted the virus, with over 74,000 
dying. 

Like his counterpart in Brazil, 
Donald Trump has now been pictured 
wearing a face mask for the first time, 
as he walked through the corridors 
of the Walter Reed military hospital 
outside Washington to meet with 
wounded veterans. But it was quite 
a battle to get to get him to wear 
one. Whether at political rallies, 
media briefings or anywhere else, 
the US president studiously avoided 
wearing a mask - even after staffers 
at the White House tested positive 
and as more aides, including lunatic 
vice-president Mike Pence, took to 
wearing one. Various reports say that 
Trump told his advisors that wearing 
a mask would make him look weak 
and he could not stomach the idea of 
letting the media photograph him in 
one. In May he made fun of “sleepy” 
Joe Biden, the Democrat presidential 
candidate, when the latter started 
wearing a mask in public. Eventually, 
officials in the administration were 
practically begging the president to 
wear a mask in public, as coronavirus 
cases soared in some states and Trump 
was trailing badly behind in the polls 
ahead of the November elections 
(assuming they happen on schedule). 
Even now, Trump does not sound like 
someone who has finally embraced 
the idea of donning a mask regularly 
as an important health protection 
measure - just something you wear in 
a hospital, where “it’s a great thing”. 
Otherwise it is still a bit unAmerican, 
a bit effete. 

As demonstrated by both Trump 


It is not like a touch of the flu 


and Bolsonaro, a Covid denial 
ideology has developed - something 
overwhelmingly associated with the 
right. They either deny that the virus 
has any significant health implications 
at all, or argue that saving the 
economy takes priority over tackling 
the pandemic, as more people will 
die if the economy is allowed to close 
down than from the original viral 
outbreak. Essentially, this is a variant 
of the herd immunity idea. But the 
problem, of course, is that to achieve 
herd immunity you need an infection 
rate in the general population of about 
60%. However, if you do not impose 
lockdowns or any serious restrictions 
on people, then the health service gets 
overwhelmed and people die who 
ought not to - meaning unnecessary 
deaths on a large scale. 


Disregard 


In Brazil we have not only the 
president going down with Covid-19, 
but also the country standing at 
number two in the league table of 
failure. Needless to say, right at the top 
is the United States - now with nearly 
3.5 million cases and approaching 
140,000 fatalities. As for the UK, it 
has 291,373 infections with almost 
45,000 official deaths - though, of 
course, the real number will turn out 
to be much higher. 

Obviously, you need to be careful 
with such league tables, as they do 
not tell the whole story. The US, for 
example, has a very large population 
of just under over 330,000 million 
and Brazil now has 210,000 million. 
Either way, once you start talking 
about the actual death rate - as 
opposed to the number of fatalities - it 
is actually Britain that stands near the 
top of the table, just below Belgium. 
The reason for Belgium’s unfortunate 
position appears to be related to how 
that country records deaths, including 
not only those that are confirmed 
to be virus-related - but even those 
suspected of being linked, whether 
the victim was tested or not. Or, to 
put it another way, other countries 
have been undercounting fatalities 
attributable to the virus. Having said 


that, on July 14 Belgium reported 
zero new coronavirus deaths for the 
first time since March - whilst the 
total number reported by the national 
public health institute, Sciensano, 
remained at 9,788.! 

Anyhow, on any criteria you care 
to choose the UK is consistently 
towards the very upper end, when it 
comes to death rates - an appalling 
situation for an advanced capitalist 
country. Initially, at the beginning of 
the pandemic, there was a not entirely 
unreasonable tendency to pick out 
China as particularly guilty for its wet 
markets and delay inactually admitting 
the outbreak of the pandemic. Yet 
such criticisms were always tinged 
with hypocrisy, whatever the nature 
of the Beying regime. The worst 
performing countries by a country 
mile are not desperately poor and 
have considerable resources at their 
disposal, or should have - ie, the UK, 
Italy, France and the US. The roll call 
of shame. All because the leaders 
of these countries pooh-poohed the 
significance of the coronavirus. But 
frankly, when it comes to criminal 
incompetence and disregard for life, 
you have to mark out the Boris Johnson 
regime for special opprobrium - it did 
just about everything wrong in a long 
series of baffling and irrational policy 
decisions that were frequently thrown 
into sudden reverse or mysteriously 
dropped (eg, contact tracing). It was 
all laced through with laughable self- 
delusion and ridiculous target setting. 
Remember the 100,000 tests a day, 
the “game-changing” antibody testing 
programme and the “world-beating” 
app? 

On the other hand, we have those 
who have done very well overall - like 
New Zealand, Germany, South Korea, 
Vietnam, Australia and ... China. 
Considering it was the first to be hit 
by the virus, with huge concentrations 
of people in crowded urban 
environments and still a generally low 
standard of living - especially when it 
comes to housing - it was aremarkable 
achievement that Beijing managed to 
contain and suppress the virus 1n such 
a relatively short time. Clearly, you 


are bound to get further outbreaks 
and spikes - 100% safety can only 
be found in the grave. Now, China is 
imposing various local lockdowns, 
but life carries on as normal in the 
vast bulk of the country. 

What are the lessons of the 
pandemic? Lock down early and then 
move quickly to suppress the virus 
in order to prevent it spreading - at 
least until we get a vaccine, if one 
ever emerges. Worryingly, a recent 
longitudinal study by Kings College 
London - the first of its kind - analysed 
the immune response of more than 90 
patients and healthcare workers and 
found the level of antibodies able to 
destroy the virus peaked about three 
weeks after the onset of symptoms, 
then swiftly declined. Hence blood 
tests revealed that, while 60% of 
people marshalled a “potent” antibody 
response at the height of their battle 
with the virus, only 17% retained 
the same potency three months later. 
Antibody levels fell as much as 23- 
fold over the period. In some cases, 
they became undetectable. 

This has obvious implications 
for the development of an effective 
vaccine. It is _ certainly quite 
conceivable, unfortunately, that 
coronavirus could come and go 
seasonally like the common cold, with 
only a partial or limited immunity - 
requiring the use of annual boosting 
immunisations, particularly for the 
most vulnerable, alongside the annual 
flu jab. Just something you have to 
learn to live with. 

Perhaps more alarmingly still, it is 
perfectly possible that we could have 
another serious coronavirus outbreak 
in the winter, rather than local 
outbreaks like in Leicester and now 
Blackburn. According to healthcare 
experts, the UK must start “intense 
preparations” for a second wave 
of Covid-19 that has the potential 
to kill as many as 120,000 hospital 
patients.’ This is a “reasonable worst- 
case scenario”, not a prediction, if 
infections are allowed to surge and 
little is done to prepare the NHS and 
social care services - assuming that 
the R value (the number of contacts 





someone testing positive goes on to 
infect, which the government does not 
talk about any more) roughly doubles 
from around 0.9 today to 1.7 across 
the UK by September. 


WHO 


It is obvious that fewer and fewer 
people are maintaining any sort of 
social distancing and only a minority 
are wearing face masks - which Boris 
Johnson has been dithering over 
for ages. Maybe due to a US-style 
individualistic culture, Britons have 
been among the slowest in Europe to 
embrace mass mask-wearing. 

Of course, this will change from 
July 24 onwards, when a face covering 
will become mandatory in_ shops 
(though not in offices) - with Wales 
and Northern Ireland both weighing 
up similar policies. This British lack 
of vigilance when it comes to public 
health is only to be expected, given 
the constant mixed messages from the 
government - stay at home, go back 
to work, shop till you drop or ‘stay 
alert’? It is impossible to predict what 
the government will say next week, let 
alone in any long-term health plans. 

Meanwhile, serving as another 
warning that we are not yet anywhere 
near the end of the pandemic, the 
World Health Organisation has 
reported that over the last six weeks the 
number of cases globally has doubled. 
In the words of Tedros Adhanom 
Ghebreyesus, WHO’s director general, 
“too many countries are headed in the 
wrong direction”, even though the 
virus remains “public enemy number 
one’’. If the basics are not followed, he 
added, the pandemic is “going to get 
worse and worse and worse’. There 
will be no return to the old normal for 
the foreseeable future, if ever @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. worldometers.info/coronavirus/country/belgium. 
2. theguardian.com/world/2020/jul/12/immunity- 
to-covid-19-could-be-lost-in-months-uk-study- 
suggests. 

3. theguardian.com/world/2020/jul/14/action-to- 
stop-winter-covid-19-second-wave-in-uk-must- 
Start-now. 
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israel’s nuciear war 





As Binyamin Netanyahu’s government tacitly admits its role, Yassamine Mather asks why the Iranian 


regime 1s in denial 


here are strong indications that 
Tice was responsible for a 

number of incidents in Iran’s 
military and nuclear sites. On June 20 
Tehran’s inhabitants reported a major 
explosion that lit up the skies east of 
the capital and the government tried to 
play down the incident, blaming a gas 
explosion in Parchin military base. 

However, satellite photos showed 
the incident had occurred slightly 
further away at Khojir - a missile 
production plant with underground 
tunnels that conceal Iran’s arsenal. 
The Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Jarida 
claimed the day after that the 
explosion was caused by missiles 
dropped by a number of Israeli F-35 
stealth fighter jets, although both 
Israel and the United States have 
denied any involvement. 

This was followed by major power 
cuts in the southern city of Shiraz. On 
July 2 there were reports of a fire and 
an explosion at one of the buildings in 
the Natanz nuclear enrichment facility, 
which is rumoured to be a production 
plant for centrifuges. While most 
of the plant is underground, the 
explosion occurred in one of its few 
above-ground buildings. 

According to Simon Henderson, a 
fellow at the Washington Institute for 
Near East Policy, “It looks as though 
a ‘nuclear war’ of sorts has started in 
the Middle East.’ Henderson further 
claims that as a result of the blast 
Iran’s nuclear programme has been set 
back for months, if not years. I should 
warn readers that this ‘Institute’, far 
from being an independent academic 
institution, 1s “an American pro-Israel 
think tank based in Washington’, as 
Wikipedia puts it - “part of the core” 
of the Israel lobby in the United States 
(a charge that WINEP denies).’ 

Then on July 10 The New York 
Times claimed it had first-hand 
information that “a joint American- 
Israeli strategy is evolving - some 
might argue regressing - to a series 
of short-of-war clandestine strikes”.* 
The Iranian press was also quick to 
blame Israel. According to Nournews, 
which is often associated with the 
Islamic Republic’s Supreme National 
Security Council, Israel could not 
have been responsible for the Natanz 
explosion operation without getting 
a green light from Washington: “If 
we accept that the Zionist regime’s 
role [in the incident] is true, then we 
have to accept that they had received 
US approval to directly engage with 
Tran.’”* 

Javad Karimi Ghodousi of Iran’s 
national security committee blamed 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
inspectors, accusing them of acting 
as spies for the Israeli government. 
He added that the explosion at the 
nuclear site took place in the building 
that IAEA inspectors had examined 
six times: “The incident is a result 
of the infiltration and information- 
gathering in favour of the Zionist 
regime conducted by the inspectors.’ 

In fact Israeli officials just stopped 
short of claiming responsibly for 
the Natanz incident. According to 
foreign minister Gabi Ashkenazi, 
“We have a long-term policy over the 
course of many administrations not 
to allow Iran to have nuclear abilities 
... We take actions that are better left 
unsaid.” 

There are obvious reasons 
why Binyamin Netanyahu and his 
government might have been behind 
it. After all, the much _ heralded 
annexation of parts of the occupied 


A mysterious explosion lights up Tehran’s night sky 


Palestinian territories planned for July 
1 did not happen after widespread 
opposition from European states. The 
opponents of the annexation included 
the pro-Israeli UK premier, Boris 
Johnson, who, writing in Israel’s high- 
circulation daily, Yedioth Ahronoth, 
stated: 


I am a passionate defender of 
Israel. So it is with sadness that 
I have followed the proposals to 
annex Palestinian territory ... | am 
fearful that these proposals will 
fail in their objective of securing 
Israel’s borders and will be 
contrary to Israel’s own long-term 
interests.’ 


All this coincided with low poll 
ratings for Donald Trump, who, of 
course, 1s Israel’s most important ally. 
However, whatever the reasons, the 
delay did not go down well with pro- 
settler Israeli politicians, who accused 
Netanyahu of “giving up” on plans to 
annex the Jordan valley in favour of 
more-limited moves. Former justice 
minister Ayelet Shaked accused 
Netanyahu of preparing to abandon 
the plan. 

Under such circumstances, the 
Israeli government needed something 
to divert attention and the Natanz 
incident could have been part of 
such plans. Perhaps both Washington 
and Tel Aviv hoped Iran’s Islamic 
Republic would retaliate, paving the 
way for an all-out regional war. If that 
happened, no doubt every western 
institution from the European Union 
to the United Nations would express 
sympathy with Israel and perhaps see 
good reasons to go along with the 
annexation of Palestinian territory. If 
that was the plan, Iran’s current policy 
of downplaying these incidents must 
be infuriating for both the Trump and 
Netanyahu administrations. 


Hypocrisy 

Once more these events have showed 
the complete collapse of sections of 
the Iranian left. Some claimed they 
were concerned about the negative 
effects of Iran’s nuclear industry on 
the climate, while others berated “‘out- 
of-date anti-imperialists”, who keep 
going on about Israel! 


Whenever we in Hands Off 
the People of Iran (Hopi) have 
addressed the issue of Iran’s nuclear 
programme, we have pointed out 
that it is the safety of Iran’s nuclear 
industry itself that poses a threat, not 
the alleged development of nuclear 
weapons. It is clear that the regime 
does not value the life of its civilians 
or even its own supporters. In 2020 
both the Islamic Republic’s cavalier 
attitude towards Covid-19 and 
hostility towards demonstrators at the 
funeral of assassinated general Qasem 
Soleimani and against the downing of 
a civilian plane have proved this basic 
fact. 

However, let us be very clear 
that another Middle Eastern state 
- namely, Israel - most certainly 
possesses nuclear weapons. Decades 
after the abduction and imprisonment 
of Mordechai Vanunu, the nuclear 
technician who exposed the extent 
of Israel’s nuclear programme, the 
country still denies having nuclear 
bombs. It is not a signatory to the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons and it is estimated 
that Israel has a stockpile of between 
80 and 400 nuclear warheads. 

Its Dimona plant has been at the 
centre of court battles between its 
former employees and pensioners, 
seeking compensation for nuclear 
leaks. In April 2016 the Israeli 
daily Ha/’aretz reported that the 
plant has more than 1,500 defects - 
some detected as early as 1963.° In 
September 2017, Dimona pensioners 
and surviving members of their 
families finally received a total of $22 
million compensation from the Israel 
Atomic Energy Commission, which 
is part of the prime minister’s office.’ 

All this shows that Israel’s ‘secret’ 
nuclear programme is as dangerous 
to its own citizens and its neighbours 
as Iran’s nuclear industry. It poses a 
major threat not only to the peace and 
security of the Middle East, as well as 
Europe and North Africa, but also to 
the region’s environment. 

Hopi has always maintained a very 
clear position - we want a nuclear- 
free region, which means, of course, 
the destruction of Israel’s nuclear 
arsenal. If Iran had nuclear weapons 
(and there is no evidence at all that 


it does) we would be demanding 
their destruction too. But to single 
out the nuclear programme of Iran’s 
Islamic Republic while ignoring 
another religious state’s actual nuclear 
weapons 1s totally hypocritical. 

Anyone with an iota of intelligence 
knows that meddling with the control 
systems of a nuclear plant by hacking 
its computing system, or carrying out 
air raids against such plants, could 
cause an unprecedented ecological 
catastrophe. 

Closer to home, the events of the 
last few weeks in the Middle East 
should act as a wake-up call for those 
who are still under the impression 
that false accusations of anti- 
Semitism directed against the left 
inside and outside the Labour Party 
are all down to a desire to undermine 
Jeremy Corbyn. The current witch- 
hunt has far more ambitious aims: it 





is about securing European support 
for the USA’s pro-Israel geopolitical 
agenda, and silencing the anti- 
war movement in this country and 
beyond @ 


Notes 

1. thehill.com/opinion/international/505975-will- 
iran-go-nuclear-over-its-latest-nuke-site-setback. 
2. en.wikipedia.org/wiki/The_Washington_ 
Institute_for Near East Policy. 

3. nytimes.com/2020/07/10/world/middleeast/iran- 
nuclear-trump.html. 

4. middleeasteye.net/news/iranian-press-review- 
iran-warns-israel-over-direct-confrontation- 
following-natanz-explosion. 

5. Ibid. 

6. rferl.org/a/israel-launches-new-spy-satellite-to- 
monitor-iran-/30709355.html. 

7. timesofisrael.com/in-hebrew-op-ed-uks-johnson- 
implores-israel-to-drop-annexation-bid. 

8. haaretz.com/israel-news/.premium-dimona- 
reactor-plagued-by-1-537-defects-scientists- 
say-1.5440719. 

9. haaretz.com/israel-news/cancer-stricken- 
israeli-nuclear-reactor-workers-awarded-22- 
million-1.5451774. 
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A plague on both houses 





Trump has rewarded Roger Stone and the Democrats want Julian Assange cruelly punished, says Daniel Lazare 


onald Trump’s’ July 10 
Pp essmaion of a 40-month 

prison sentence for Republican 
dirty trickster Roger Stone is 
Washington’s latest scandal du jour. It 
has given Democrats the opportunity 
to work themselves into a frenzy over 
Trump’s undermining of the criminal 
justice system and Republicans to 
counter that it is nothing more than 
payback for the greatest dirty trick of 
all: the nearly three-year effort to drive 
Trump out of office by accusing him of 
Russian collusion. 

Each side is correct in its own limited 
way. There is no question that Trump is 
rewarding Stone for lying to Congress 
and protecting an old friend. For once, 
Adam Schiff - the ruthless California 
neocon who heads up the Democrats’ 
anti-Russia war drive - was truthful 
in declaring that Trump “is basically 
saying, if you lie for me, if you cover 
up for me, if you have my back, then I 
will make sure that you get a get-out-of- 
jail-free card”’. 

At the same time, there is no doubt 
that Republicans are right about 
Russiagate: ie, that 1t was an attempted 
coup d’état by Dems, the intelligence 
agencies and corporate media outlets 
like The New York Times, the Washington 
Post, CNN and MSNBC - all of which 
were up in arms over Trump’s call for a 
Russian rapprochement. The effort left 
Trump seething with rage, which 1s why 
he could not resist poking Democrats in 
the eye by setting Stone free. 

But two things should be kept in 
mind. One is that Stone’s offences are 
somewhere between modest and trivial. 
The reason is that lying to Congress 1s a 
national sport. Supreme Court nominees 
do it, secretaries of state do it, while spy 
chiefs do it so often that it is hard to keep 
count. In 2007, CIA director Michael 
Hayden testified that, according to 
the agency’s rules, waterboarding can 
never take place more than twice a day 
and never more than five days out of 30. 
Gruesome as this is, a follow-up report 
found that CIA torturers waterboarded 
al Qa’eda mastermind Khalid Sheikh 
Mohammed as often as four times in 
one 24-hour period and nine times 
over the course of two weeks.! In 2013, 
director of national intelligence James 
Clapper told the Senate that security 
surveillance of ordinary Americans 
was never done “wittingly”, when - as 
Edward Snowden would soon reveal - it 
was massive and routine. 

Yet the most The New York Times 
could say about Clapper’s lies is 
that they put him in an “awkward 
position’. Now it is bubbling over with 
righteous anger because a freelance 
political operative with a long history 
of substance-abuse failed to inform 
Congress about certain emails regarding 
Julian Assange. 

As for witness tampering, Stone’s 
other oh-so-grave offence, basically it 
amounts to drunken communications 
with a long-time “frenemy” named 
Randy Credico - calling him “a rat’’ and 
“a stoolie” and threatening to steal his 
dog if he told the House Intelligence 


Committee what he knew about 
WikiLeaks. 
Shocking, eh? Perhaps, except 


that Credico - a left-leaning comic 
and political activist, who has done 
important work exposing drug-war 
abuses - cheerfully confesses that he 
had no contact with Assange and that he 
never took Stone seriously.° In January, 
he sent the federal judge presiding 
over Stone’s case a letter pleading for 
clemency: “I chalked up his bellicose 
tirades to ‘Stone being Stone’,” Credico 
wrote: “All bark and no bite.” 

“T understand that Roger Stone has 
broken federal laws,” the letter went on, 


Alice, time to stop supporting one reactionary against the other 


“but a prison sentence is beyond what is 
required in this case. It is not justice. It 
is cruelty.” 

Moral outrage is the default response 
among Washington liberals, but now it 
seems especially misplaced. 


Russiagate 


The other thing to keep in mind 1s the 
imperial crisis that triggered Russiagate 
in the first place. When Vladimir Putin 
seized the Crimea in March 2014 in 
order to head off a Nato takeover of 
Russia’s all-important naval base at 
Sevastopol, the Washington foreign- 
policy establishment erupted in 
fury. When he intervened in Syria 
in September 2015 on behalf of the 
tottering Assad government, it erupted 
again. When Russian and Syrian forces 
succeeded in driving the last US and 
Saudi-backed jihadis out of Aleppo, 
Syria’s largest city, in December 2016, 
its cup positively overflowed. As one 
neocon think tank put it, 


A Russian and _Iranian-protected 
Assad enclave in the Middle East, 
ringed by Iranian-backed militias, 
could serve as a beachhead for 
attacks against Israel, Turkey and 
other allies, or even US interests at 
points in the not-so-distant future.* 


Giddy with success after a decade and 
a half of unipolarity, the US had set out 
to encircle Russia. But instead it found 
Russia encircling it in the Middle East. 

So Russiagate amounted to payback 
as well. Seizing on baseless reports by 
an ex-MI6 agent named Christopher 
Steele, Democrats accused Russia of 
cultivating Trump since at least 2011 
and then tampering with the 2016 
election in order to install him in the 
Oval Office. It was a replay of the old 
‘stab in the back’ theory advanced by 
German rightists after World War I. But, 
instead of blaming Judeo-Bolsheviks, 
Dems blamed Trump for serving as 
assassin-in-chief. 

The details of Russiagate may be 
too much for ordinary readers to bear 
at this late date. Suffice to say, rarely 
have American politics descended to 
such farcical depths. Unable to charge 
anyone with collusion for the simple 


reason that collusion never took place, 
special prosecutor Robert Mueller 
compensated by accusing a dozen or 
so Trump associates, semi-associates 
or ordinary bystanders of unrelated 
offences or “process crimes’’, arising out 
of the Russiagate investigation itself. 
In 2018, he charged Paul Manafort, 
Stone’s former business partner, with 
a range of financial crimes committed 
years before Trump tapped him to 
manage his 2016 election campaign. 
He indicted a Russian associate of 
Manafort’s named Konstantin Kilimnik 
on charges of obstruction of justice in 
connection with his boss’s activities as 
an unregistered Washington lobbyist 
- activities that also predated the 2016 
campaign. 

Then there was Stone. A dandy, a 
bestselling author - his books include 
a how-to guide to dressing for success 
- and a relentless self-promoter, he got 
his start at age 20 working for Richard 
Nixon’s 1972 re-election campaign and 
quickly made a name for himself as a 
political prankster by donating money 
to a rival candidate in the name of a 
Trotskyist youth group known as the 
Young Socialist Alliance. He worked for 
Ronald Reagan in 1980 and then joined 
with Manafort and another Republican 
lobbyist named Charlie Black to form 
a Washington consulting firm known 
as ‘the torturers’ lobby’, because it 
represented people like Mobuto Sese 
Seko of Zaire and Ferdinand Marcos 
of the Philippines. Black, Manafort and 
Stone also represented Rupert Murdoch, 
the Tobacco Institute - and a flamboyant 
young real-estate mogul named Trump. 

Innumerable misadventures ensued 
before Stone signed onto the Trump 
campaign as a political advisor in 
mid-2015. Fired within months, he 
nonetheless continued hanging out 
on the campaign’s fringes, trying to 
impress the nominee with his inside 
knowledge about WikiLeaks. 

This is what got him into trouble. 
In July 2016, WikiLeaks turned 
American politics upside-down by 
releasing thousands of emails stolen 
from Democratic National Committee 
computers. The disclosures were 
deeply embarrassing to Hillary Clinton 
and hence beneficial to Trump, so 


Republicans were eager to learn when 
the next batch would arrive. Stone 
turned to Credico, who had once had 
Assange on a radio show he hosted 
in New York. While Credico had no 
inside knowledge, he noticed a flurry of 
activity when he visited the Ecuadorean 
embassy in London, where Assange was 
holed up. So he texted Stone in early 
October: “I think it’s on for tomorrow.” 
He was off by several days, but it was a 
good guess nonetheless. 

Of such gossamer material was 
Russiagate made. The Credico text 
led Democrats to conclude that Stone 
was in league with WikiLeaks, which 
was in league with Russia, which was 
in league with Trump - all wanting to 
hiyack America and subordinate it to 
the Kremlin’s evil dictates. The KGB, 
in which Putin had once served, would 
finally achieve its mission of blocking 
America’s great crusade to spread 
democracy throughout the globe (if 
only ...). 

Victim 

It is a long, sorry saga that illustrates 
three things: how far the crisis of 
imperialism has progressed, how 
decrepit US democracy has grown, 
and how Assange has emerged as 
one of Russiagate’s chief victims. 
According to the Mueller investigation, 
WikiLeaks received emails that Russian 
intelligence had hacked from the DNC 
and then put them out on the internet in 
order to assist Moscow in destroying 
Clinton’s campaign. This suggests 
that Assange is not a journalist, but a 
Russian operative. 

However, while Russian intelligence 
may well have penetrated the DNC’s 
computers, there is no evidence that it 
removed the emails. In December 2017, 
for instance, Shawn Henry, president 
of CrowdStrike, the California cyber- 
security firm that investigated the hack, 
told the House Intelligence Committee 
that he “did not have concrete evidence 
that the data was exfiltrated from the 
DNC”.” In March 2019, the Mueller 
report confessed that it could not be 
ruled out that 


stolen documents were transferred 
to WikiLeaks through intermediaries 





who visited during the summer of 
2016. For example, public reporting 
identified Andrew Muller-Maguhn 
as a WikiLeaks associate who may 
have assisted with the transfer 
of these stolen documents to 
WikiLeaks.° 


Since Mueller does not know how 
the transfer occurred, it may not 
have occurred at all. Finally, the 
report’s chronology does not make 
sense, because it shows WikiLeaks 
receiving a massive email trove from 
Russian intelligence just days prior to 
publication, which is hardly enough 
time to vet the contents and ensure they 
were genuine. 

All of this is consistent with what 
Assange has maintained all along, 
which is that “our source is not the 
Russian government and it is not a 
state party”. Democrats have piled 
on him regardless, as he languishes 
in HM Prison Belmarsh awaiting 
extradition to the US. With Joe 
Biden likening Assange to a “hi-tech 
terrorist”, Clinton declaring that “he 
has to answer for what he has done” 
and Senate Democratic leader Chuck 
Schumer tweeting that he hopes “he 
will soon be held to account for his 
meddling in our elections on behalf of 
Putin and the Russian government”,’ 
can there be any doubt that Democrats 
are every bit as reactionary as 
Republicans? 

If ever there were a case for a plague 
on both their houses, this 1s it @ 


Notes 


1. The Atlantic December 9 2014: theatlantic. 
com/politics/archive/2014/12/how-the-cia- 
lied-to-congress-on-torture-according-to- 
congress/453450. 

2. The New York Times June 11 2013: www. 
nytimes.com/2013/06/12/us/nsa-disclosures-put- 
awkward-light-on-official-statements.html. 

3. See Credico’s February 22 interview with 

The Grayzone’s Aaron Maté at youtube.com/ 
watch?v=4eV VZNM6550. 

4. csis.org/analysis/what-options-do-we-have- 
syria. 

5. Henry’s closed-door testimony before the House 
Intelligence Committee was made public in May. 
See intelligence.house.gov/uploadedfiles/sh21. 
pdf (p32). 

6. See p47 of Mueller’s report at justice.gov/ 
storage/report.pdf. 

7. twitter.com/SenSchumer/ 
status/1116403439657943041. 
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BLM protests must be supported, but they are often misdirected. Black liberation must be linked to the 
class struggle, argues Jim Creegan 


n May 30, a New York branch 
GC: the Democratic Socialists 

of America (DSA) abruptly 
cancelled a planned presentation 
entitled ‘Covid-19 and the dangers 
of disparity ideology’ by the black 
activist and scholar, Adolph Reed Jr. 
The cancellation took place as a result 
of the objections of a DSA grouping 
called the ‘Afrosocialists and Socialists 
of Color Caucus’, and other members 
of the New York branch executive, to 
what they described as Reed’s “class 
reductionism’. 

They insisted that any future 
appearance by Reed - a professor 
emeritus at the University of 
Pennsylvania and _ leading critic 
of identity politics from what he 
considers a Marxist standpoint - 
take place in the form of a debate 
between himself and representatives 
of an ‘intersectional’ perspective. 
Reed rejected the suggestion. This 
minor contretemps was nevertheless 
significant, in that it once again raised 
- in the heightened context of the 
Black Lives Matter movement - the 
tension between the formalistically 
counterposed categories of ‘race’ and 





‘class’ that has long simmered on the 
American left. 

One would be hard pressed to find 
any American socialist who does not 
share the revulsion at the casually 
perpetrated police murder of George 
Floyd in Minneapolis, and of countless 
other black and brown victims of 
police brutality and white vigilante 
terror, past and present. Any Marxist 
worthy of the name must stand in 
solidarity with the spontaneous mass 
movement against these crimes, which 
is changing the country’s political 
map and echoing around the world. 
Yet the movement’s demands and 
outcome will be conditioned by the 
conceptual lenses through which the 
crimes it condemns are refracted and 
understood. The movement is helped, 
not hindered, by a critical appraisal 
of the thinking of some of those most 
influential in setting its tone. 


Identitarians 


While not closely identified with the 
thought of any particular individuals, 
there are two authors who have 
received wide publicity, and whose 
thinking is more or less representative 


of the ‘woke’ or identitarian outlook 
that has been propounded for decades 
in the academy, flourished in NGOs, 
and is now widespread amongst 
BLM protestors. The first is Ta- 
Nehisi Coates, until 2018 a writer 
and editor at Atlantic magazine. His 
most influential political/historical 
essay, “The case for reparations’, was 
originally published in 2012.' 

The second author is Nikole 
Hannah-Jones, a black staff writer for 
The New York Times, and a recipient 
of multiple journalism awards. She 
wrote the lead essay in an August 
2019 special number of The New York 
Times Magazine entitled ‘The 1619 
project’, which marked the 400th 
anniversary of the first appearance 
of enslaved Africans on American 
shores.” This year her essay received 
US journalism’s highest accolade, 
the Pulitzer Prize, and several urban 
school systems are considering 
adopting it as part of their curriculum. 
We examine some aspects of the 
thinking of these two authors in what 
follows. A future article will take a 
critical look at a leading opponent of 
identity politics, the aforementioned 


Adolph Reed Jr. 

Both Coates and Hannah-Jones 
present a recitation of the horrors 
perpetrated upon North American 
black people, from the time of 
Slavery, through the era of Jim 
Crow segregation and lynch law in 
the south, down to the confinement 
to urban ghettos of more recent 
decades. Coates is at his strongest 
in showing how intentional racial 
discrimination marred even one of 
the most ambitious reform efforts in 
US history: Franklin Roosevelt’s new 
deal. He reminds readers how, for fear 
of offending southern segregationist 
politicians within the Democratic 
Party, Roosevelt refused to back a bill 
to ban lynching then before Congress, 
and how the workforce categories in 
which the majority of blacks were 
then employed - agriculture and 
domestic service - were excluded 
from two of the period’s major 
reforms: the Wagner Act, establishing 
the right of labour to organise, and 
the Social Security Act, creating 
government retirement pensions. 

Coates also demonstrates how the 
federal government and real-estate 


speculators were complicit in creating 
the segregated urban housing patterns 
that persist to the present. He relates 
how the Federal Housing Authority 
- also created during the new deal to 
expand home ownership - would only 
extend mortgage insurance to those 
neighbourhoods it deemed stable: ie, 
white. It demarcated areas considered 
unstable - and thus not qualified for 
insurance - on city maps, 1n a practice 
known as redlining. Redlining spread, 
in turn, to the entire mortgage industry, 
which refused to make home loans in 
black residential areas, even when the 
applicants were financially secure. 
And until 1968 the government even 
required prospective homeowners 
in ‘respectable’ neighbourhoods to 
include in their purchase agreements 
‘restrictive covenants’, barring future 
home sales to blacks. Thus blacks 
were both prevented from acquiring 
homes, and denied the option of 
joining the ‘white flight’ of the 1950s 
and 60s from the urban core to the 
suburbs. 

The intentional discrimination 
of the federal government was 
compounded by the tactics of 
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unscrupulous estate speculators, 
who induced white families to sell 
their houses in neighbourhoods into 
which blacks were moving at rock- 
bottom prices, in order to resell 
them to blacks for inflated amounts. 
Coates thus demonstrates that racial 
segregation was not maintained only 
by Jim Crow laws in the south, but - 
just as deliberately, if less obviously 
- by government policies and ruthless 
profiteers in the country as a whole. 


Framework 


The history of racial oppression these 
writers revisit is only too real. The 
problem lies with their interpretive 
framework. We can assume that 
Nikole Hannah-Jones is employing a 
metaphor when she writes that “Anti- 
black racism runs in the very DNA 
of this country ...”> Her treatment 
of American history, however, casts 
doubt on this assumption. Along with 
Ta-Nehisi Coates, she seems to regard 
the country’s racial past as simply a 
catalogue of injustices perpetrated 
by an undifferentiated entity called 
“white America” (her phrase) upon 
its inhabitants of African descent. 
She carries this logic to far more 
extravagant lengths than Coates. 

By Hannah-Jones’s lights, blacks 
are the only ones to have fought 
consistently for democracy throughout 
American history - all assertions of 
democratic belief by white people were 
little more than hypocrisy. She implies, 
with no supporting argumentation, that 
what was in fact no more than one 
element in the independence struggle 
of the 13 colonies - the fear of Virginia 
slaveholders that their human property 
might be less than fully secure under 
continued British rule - was among 
the principal causes of the rebellion. 
This claim is in keeping with her larger 
narrative, which depicts the importation 
of slaves in 1619, rather than the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, 
as the country’s true founding act. 

Hannah-Jones does even more 
violence to history when she declares: 
“For the most part, black Americans 
fought back [against racism - JC] 
alone.”* The struggles led _ for 
years before the civil war by white 
abolitionists such as Wendell Phillips 
and William Lloyd Garrison? The 
armed conflict between white settlers 
in “bleeding Kansas” during the 
1850s to decide whether the territory 
would enter the Union as a free or a 
slave state? John Brown’s 1859 raid 
on the federal arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia, conducted in hopes of 
sparking a slave rebellion? Hannah- 
Jones employs an admirably effective 
method of dealing with episodes of 
white resistance to slavery that mar 
her notion of a solitary black freedom 
struggle: she ignores them completely. 

What was undoubtedly the genuine 
revolutionary moment in US history - 
the civil war - is scarcely mentioned. 
Abraham Lincoln is referred to only 
in order to point out that he was never 
a racial egalitarian, and at one time 
entertained the notion of resettling 
black people in Africa as a solution 
to the ‘race question’. His evolution 
toward an abolitionist stance, as the 
war progressed, is ignored - as are 
the tens of thousands of soldiers who 
fought and died in the Union armies; 
by no means all of them thought they 
were fighting for freedom, but many 
did. The Emancipation Proclamation 
of 1863 is deemed noteworthy only 
for the fact that 1t applied exclusively 
to slaves in Confederate, as opposed 
to border, states, thus figuring as one 
more instance of white hypocrisy 
rather than the first step toward the 
total outlawing of slavery that was 
to follow. Lincoln’s decision to place 
180,000 black men under arms on 
the northern side is seen merely 
as the pragmatic military move 
to reinforce the dwindling Union 
armies that indeed it was; but the 
radical implications of such an act 
in the political context of the time go 


completely unappreciated. 

Both Coates and Hannah-Jones 
acknowledge that the 12-year 
Reconstruction period that followed 
the civil war was a uniquely democratic 
and creative chapter in the history of 
black America. During that time, newly 
enfranchised former slaves - their 
rights protected by occupying federal 
troops - elected numerous black local 
and state officials, and sent 16 of their 
number to the US Congress. Schools 
were established for the integrated 
education of both black and poor white 
children; laws were passed prohibiting 
discrimination in public transportation, 
accommodation and housing. 

Yet, according to  MHannah- 
Jones, the white Republicans who 
participated in these efforts, both in 
the south and at the national level, 
did so largely because they were “led 
by black activists ... and pushed left 
by the blatant recalcitrance of white 
southerners ...”° Unlike WEB Du Bois 
in his pioneering Black reconstruction, 
from which Hannah-Jones quotes in 
another context, she says nothing of 
the fierce battle waged in Congress to 
deepen Reconstruction and introduce 
radical land reform in the south - 
waged by Thaddeus Stevens in the 
House of Representatives and his 
ally in the Senate, Charles Sumner. 
(Sumner was beaten nearly to death 
on the Senate floor in the run-up to the 
civil war by a walking-stick-wielding 
southern senator after delivering an 
impassioned anti-slavery speech.) 

While Hannah-Jones concedes 
that, for a fleeting historical moment, 
a Republican congressional majority 
embraced the idea of equal rights for 
all, she can discern in the defeat of 
Reconstruction, and the withdrawal 
of federal troops from the south in 
1877, nothing other than additional 
evidence of the congenital racism 
of white Americans, which always 
got the better of their magnanimous 
impulses. That the heightened class 
conflicts brought on outside the south 
by the depression of 1873 made 
northern Republicans increasingly 
uncomfortable with the egalitarian 
implications of Reconstruction does 
not figure in her telling. 


Absolute 


It is this writer’s contention that the 
ahistorical, morally absolutist, black-and- 
white perspective of Coates and Hannah- 
Jones is inadequate to understand the 
racial oppression, past and present, that 
they so forcefully condemn. 

For them, as for many protestors 
informed by a similar outlook, the 
wrongs inflicted on black people can 
be reduced to a single word: racism. 
They define racism as the denial of one 
racial group’s humanity by another. 
They may occasionally allude to the 
fact that racism had historical roots in 
economic exploitation, but the weight 
of their discourse falls upon attitudes, 
not structures. For them, all racism 1s 
equally reprehensible, without regard 
to context, and all historical actors 
who harboured racist attitudes must 
be judged primarily on this basis. 

No-one can deny that Voltaire was 
an anti-Semite and George Washington 
owned slaves. But is it conceivable that 
we might, on balance, conclude that 
the historical role of these figures was 
salutary, because anti-Semitism and 
slavery were not the defining issues 
of their society and time, and that on 
these latter questions they stood on 
the side of progress? To arrive at such 
a conclusion requires an assessment 
of the driving forces of any given 
historical period, for which simple 
moral indignation is no substitute. 

A New York Times op-ed columnist, 
Charles M Blow, thinks along the same 
lines as Coates and Hannah-Jones. He 
argues that it is insufficient to topple 
only those monuments to secessionist 
leaders - like the commander of the 
Confederate armies, Robert E Lee, 
and Confederate president Jefferson 
Davis - erected after the civil war to 


celebrate the defeat of Reconstruction 
and rehabilitate the reputation of 
the successionist rebellion. These 
statues, which celebrate the leaders of 
a war fought to defend slavery, are a 
deliberate racist affront, and should be 
dismantled. But Blow agrees with the 
protestors who have also hauled down 
statues of Washington: 


On the issue of American slavery 
I am an absolutist: enslavers were 
amoral monsters. The very idea 
that one group of people believed 
that they had the right to own 
another human being is abhorrent 
and depraved ... 
When I hear people excuse 
. enslavement and torture as an 
artefact of the times, I’m forced 
to consider that if slavery were the 
prevailing normalcy of this time, 
my own enslavement would also 
be a shrug of the shoulders. 
Slave-owners should not be 
honoured in public places.® 


It never occurs to Blow that some 
who may honour Washington do not 
excuse his slaveholding, but conclude 
that his role in freeing the colonies 
from British rule outweighs his 
demerits in the scales of history. 

The same would apply, a fortiori, 
to Ulysses S Grant, whose statue 
demonstrators also brought down in 
San Francisco. They had apparently 
learned of his ownership of a single 
Slave (which he inherited, and 
divested himself of at some personal 
expense); this, to their minds, was 
more significant in his biography than 
his having led the Union armies to 
victory, making possible the abolition 
of slavery. 

Also likely to be condemned at the 
bar of unvarying moral judgment - to 
which everyone from Christopher 
Columbus and Thomas Jefferson 
(whose statues also fell) to Donald 
Trump are summoned - are others 
who played a key role in anti-slavery 
struggles without being thoroughgoing 
champions of racial equality. First 
amongst these is Abraham Lincoln. 
Young demonstrators recently 
clamoured for the removal of the 
Freedman’s Monument in the nation’s 
capital. It depicts Abraham Lincoln, 
Emancipation Proclamation in hand, 
bidding a slave bent on one knee before 
him to rise up. Older demonstrators 
pointed out in defence of the statue 
that the freed slave was kneeling not in 
submission, but in the act of standing 
up straight for the first time. 

Yet the statue does depict Lincoln as 
the great white benefactor, bestowing 
freedom as a gift to the formerly 
enslaved. The most famous black 
abolitionist of the time, Frederick 
Douglass, criticised the monument for 
this reason in a recently discovered 
letter he wrote to a newspaper: 


The negro here, though rising, is 
still on his knees and nude. What 
I want to see before I die is a 
monument representing the negro, 
not couchant on his knees like a 
four-footed animal, but erect on his 
feet like a man.’ 


Douglass’s_ reservations did _ not, 
however, prevent him from delivering 
his famous 1876 ‘Oration in memory 
of Abraham Lincoln’ at the statue’s 
dedicating ceremony. He said: 


Abraham Lincoln was not, 
in the fullest sense of the word, 
either our man or our model. In 
his interests, in his associations, 
in his habits of thought, and in his 
prejudices, he was a white man. He 
was pre-eminently the white man’s 
president, entirely devoted to the 
welfare of white men. 


And yet: 


... We came to the conclusion 
that the hour and the man of our 


redemption had somehow met in 
the person of Abraham Lincoln. It 
mattered little to us what language 
he might employ ... It mattered 
little to us ... whether he was 
swift or slow in his movements; it 
was enough for us that Abraham 
Lincoln was at the head of a great 
movement, and was in living 
and earnest sympathy with that 
movement, which, in the nature 
of things, must go on until slavery 
should be utterly and forever 
abolished in the United States. 


A standpoint from which a monument 
could be objectionable in certain 
respects but worthy of celebration 
nonetheless, and from which a 
president could be seen as the leader 
of a great emancipatory cause despite 
his flaws - such measured appraisals 
are beyond the ken of those who 
think in terms of unmitigated good 
and evil. 


Morality play 


It is only to be expected that those 
who apply absolute moral standards 
to the past should think in similar 
terms when it comes to the future. 
Ta-Nehisi Coates argues that the 
key to overcoming America’s racist 
past, and opening the way to a non- 
racist future, lies in reparations. 
While reparations are commonly 
understood to mean a cash payment 
to certifiable slave descendants, 
Coates is much less specific about the 
form they should take. But, however 
they are rendered, reparations are 
seen by Coates as a symbol of the 
payment of a moral debt the nation 
owes to black people for centuries 
of oppression. He dismisses the 
argument that not all white people, 
or even the majority, were complicit 
in this historic wrong. The country 
was defined since its birth as a white 
republic. It is therefore this republic 
that is morally indebted to its black 
population. 

Coates also argues against those 
in the past who sought to address 
the race problem with economic and 
social programmes that would benefit 
all poor and working people. Coates 
supports such efforts, but counters 
that the crimes he is addressing were 
not committed against the poor and 
the working class, but against black 
people. The moral recompense is 
therefore owed to blacks in particular. 

The problem with this thinking 
is that history is not a morality 
play, acted out by two collective 
players, black and white; nor is 
politics a court of law for settling 
ethical scores. Neither the black nor 


white populations are homogeneous 
groups. There was a time in the 
not-too-distant past - in the south, 
but not only there - when blacks 
were shut out of the larger society 
regardless of their economic 
standing or individual achievement. 
But that social reality has changed 
- somewhat if not completely. A 
significant layer of blacks - to 
which Coates and Hannah-Jones 
belong - has entered the technical- 
professional-managerial class. 
Nevertheless, a much bigger slice of 
the black population, because of the 
country’s sordid racial history, 1s left 
to bear the brunt of the deepening 
inequalities of the neoliberal era - 
poverty and unemployment; and 
the repressive methods - prison and 
police repression - used to contain a 
marginalised demographic. 

Yet black people are not the only 
ones being marginalised. Behind the 
widespread participation of young 
white people in BLM protests stands 
the dimmed future prospects of the 
millennials and generation Z, who 
have come of age in the decades 
of austerity. The white population 
is no more homogeneous than the 
black. The above glance at American 
history shows that many have been 
consciously and actively racist, and a 
significant minority have been allies 
of black struggles. The majority, 
however, has been - and remains - 
somewhere in between. Protestors 
may now express themselves in the 
language of identity politics dominant 
in the classroom and the chat room, 
but the majority of whites will never 
accept responsibility for the situation 
of blacks. Any politics based on 
the demand for an act of collective 
contrition on their part is bound to 
fail. 

Black oppression cannot be 
reduced to class exploitation, but the 
possibilities for black liberation must 
be linked to those of class struggle. 
Moral indignation, however justified, 
cannot by itself point the way to a new 
society, any more than it can serve to 
interpret history @ 


Jim Creegan can be reached at: 
egyptianarch@gmail.com. 


Notes 

1. theatlantic.com/magazine/archive/2014/06/the- 
case-for-reparations/361631. 

2. nytimes.com/interactive/2019/08/14/ 
magazine/1619-america-slavery.html. 

3. New York Times Magazine August 18 2018. 
4. Ibid. 

5. Ibid. 

6. The New York Times June 23 2020. 

7. Quoted in T Mann, ‘How a Lincoln-Douglass 
debate led to historic discovery’ The Wall Street 
Journal July 4 2020. 


Fighting fund 
Do your bit 





t’s that time of the month again! 

Just £222 came in over the last 
week towards our July fighting 
fund - which means that the 
running total stands at only £689 
towards our £2,000 target, with 
half the month already gone. 

I say ‘that time of the month’, 
because the second week is when 
those monthly standing orders 
are very few and far between. In 
fact we only got one - £60 from 
comrade PB, which happens to 
be the first of her regular monthly 
payments. Apart from that, ML 
made two bank transfers totalling 
£37, while both MF and RL 
made their regular £50 PayPal 
donations, and US comrade PM 
came up with his usual £25. So 
just over £200 in a week, when 
we need to average almost £500 
if we’re going to make that £2K 
target. 


Of course, our outgoings are 
rather smaller while we’re not 
printing - although we’re doing 
our best to raise the cash required 
to upgrade our office equipment. 
Which is why we need to ensure 
we reach that target each and 
every month. In addition, as I’ve 
previously pointed out, we intend 
to resume printing as soon as it’s 
safe to do so, so those costs will 
soon be soaring up once again. 

So let’s make sure we make that 
full £2,000 in the next fortnight. If 
that’s going to happen, we need 
more of our readers doing their 
bit. Can you help us get there? @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Trouble at Fort Hood 





As battles rage over Confederate symbols in the US military, Paul Demarty asks what the left has to learn 


hile protests continue 
W: memorials to certain 

of America’s historic 
personalities, statues are not the 
only monuments that are subject to 
controversy. 

One effect of the present crisis is 
to draw renewed attention to a matter 
that rewards a closer look - which 
is to say, the scattering across the 
American south of military bases 
named after Confederate generals. 
On and off for decades, a culture war 
has broiled over this, and the recent 
revival of Black Lives Matter in the 
wake of George Floyd’s murder posed 
the question once more. Commander 
in chief Donald J Trump will have 
none of it, of course, as per a wildly- 
capitalised series of tweets: 


The United States of America 
trained and deployed our HEROES 
on these Hallowed Grounds, and 
won two World Wars ... Therefore, 
my Administration will not even 
consider the renaming of these 
Magnificent and Fabled Military 
Installations. Our history as the 
Greatest Nation in the World will 
not be tampered with. Respect our 
Military! 


On the face of it, this is a bizarre 
argument, because the men _ so 
commemorated - Robert E Lee, John 
Bell Hood, Pierre GT Beauregard 
and the rest - made war against the 
United States. It is as if there was a 
Fort Hohenzollern, or a Camp Vo 
Nguyén Giap. In fact, it is worse, for 
the German army of 1914-18 and the 
Vietnamese National Liberation Front 
were just run-of-the-mill enemies, 
while 


the Confederacy ... was an act of 
rebellion. It was an act of treason, 
at the time, against the union, 
against the Stars and Stripes, 
against the US constitution. Those 
officers turned their back on their 
oath. 


Those are the words of general Mark 
A Milley, the chairman of the joint 
chiefs of staff of the US armed forces 
and therefore a senior military advisor 
to the president - for now, anyway. 

Milley’s intervention came at 
a congressional hearing, where he 
was determined to tell his audience 
that renaming the bases certainly 
was on the table. Not long ago, the 
Marine Corps decided to remove 
references to Confederate heroes and 
ban Confederate paraphernalia, such 
as flags, among its ranks and in its 
facilities. Similar moves are afoot in 
the other forces. 

There is an ‘obvious’ leftist 
response to this dispute, which is to 
ridicule the idea that the US military 
could be thought of as a champion 
of the oppressed, and the liberals 
going all gooey over Milley only 
weeks after the moment when - as he 
escorted Trump to St John’s church 
for a bizarre photo-op - he provided 
set dressing for the president’s ‘send 
in the troops’ ranting (Milley has 
since apologised for his role in that 
incident, and stated that he should 
not have participated). And such a 
complaint is true as far as it goes: if 
The New York Times 1s looking to the 
American officer corps to rein in the 
president, the stench of desperation is 
rather overpowering. 

To leave things there, however, 
would be to ignore the interesting 
questions. Why have the military 
brass risked their cushy jobs by 
repeatedly undermining Trump’s 





Built in 1942, named after confederate general and traitor John Bell Hood 


calls to send in the troops? How can 
touchy-feely anti-racism coexist with 
the notoriously brutalising training 
regimes of the forces? And why the 
hell are there major military bases 
named after traitors? 


Civil war 


The story must start with the civil 
war - the second revolutionary 
war in American history. The first 
gave birth to a deeply contradictory 
society, which venerated liberty, but 
partly based itself on slave labour. 
The slave-owner class dominated 
all three branches of government 
and - as the industrial revolution 
generated enormous demand for 
cotton in Europe, especially the mills 
of north-west England - became 
enormously wealthy. Attempts to 
kick-start industry, led by northern 
manufacturers, were frustrated by 
southern planters; class interest 
was overdetermined by successive 
ideological waves - firstly of a 
Protestant revivalism, in which an 
apocalyptic abolitionism could take 
root, and then by the great migration 
of radicals exiled by the failed 
revolutions of 1848. These strains 
ultimately tore apart the Democrat- 
Whig two-party system in such a 
way that handed the new anti-slavery 
Republican Party the presidency, 
leading rapidly to war. 

As Karl Marx predicted, the 
war initially went badly for the 
Yankees, but Abe Lincoln eventually 
understood that total mobilisation was 
needed, and - with the emancipation 
of southern slaves - ensured that 
only total victory for the confederacy 
would be enough to maintain the 
‘peculiar institution’. The union’s 
naval blockade, which was sustained 
in part because proletarian solidarity 
in Britain prevented intervention on 
the side of the south, slowly starved 
the south out; innovative and brutal 
military strategies employed by 
northern commanders like Ulysses S 
Grant and William Sherman slowly 
tightened the noose until finally, after 
more than four years of hideously 
bloody conflict, Robert E Lee finally 
surrendered. 

The armies raised by both sides in 
the war were the largest ever seen in 
the young republic. The revolutionary 
component of American ideology 
disdained standing armies as an 
instrument of tyranny, and in fact 
even after 1865 the union army was 
extensively demobilised - kept at a 
level needed to crush native American 
peoples in the west and, for a time, 


impose order on the conquered south. 
That effort ended in failure; the 
northern bourgeoisie, desperate for 
a return to normality and concerned 
about the links between radical 
reconstructionism and _ explosive 
labour struggles, cut a deal with the 
planters that robbed black Americans 
of the rights they had formally won 
and entrenched their former masters 
as an agrarian ruling class under 
the sign of white supremacy. It was 
vastly weakened from its antebellum 
power, but that was small comfort to 
the black workers subject to semi- 
free labour conditions and arbitrary 
violence. It worked out just fine for 
the northern bourgeoisie, who built 
America into a major industrial power 
and competitor for global dominance. 

It was that dynamic, in the end, 
that gave us the first wave of today’s 
Confederate forts. A powerful 
political faction grew up that wanted 
greater influence on the world stage, 
dominated by Britain’s vast, but 
declining, colonial empire; under 
Woodrow Wilson, America entered 
World War I in its last stages, and 
Camp Beauregard and Forts Bragg, 
Benning and Lee were put together 
during and after that conflict. Wilson 
was a white-supremacist Democrat 
who promoted the ‘lost cause’ theory 
in his speeches, according to which 
the Confederate struggle was a noble 
defence of the founding liberties of the 
country, but doomed due to northern 
numerical and industrial superiority. 
Under this rubric, Beauregard, Lee 
and their comrades could pull off the 
trick of being national heroes, despite 
betraying the nation at appalling 
human cost. 

The southern ‘Jim Crow’ regime 
intensified across the board in this 
period, with the refounding of the 
Ku Klux Klan, whose supporters 
caused mayhem at the Democratic 
convention of 1924. The army itself 
was maintained this time, and the rest 
of the bases named for confederate 
generals date from World War I, by 
the end of which the USA was global 
top dog and engaged in strategic 
struggle with the Soviet Union. Major 
cracks, however, were showing in the 
Jim Crow regime, which widened just 
as the cold war started generating ‘hot’ 
conflicts. The expanding US military 
absorbed ever more black soldiers, 
and by the height of the Vietnam 
war the contradiction was acute: 
thousands of African Americans, with 
political consciousness raised by the 
civil rights struggle, were thrown 
into a hopeless and demoralising 


war. Muhammad Ali spoke for many 
when he declared: “No Vietnamese 
ever called me nigger.” It was the 
crisis of morale, which extended to 
the killing by soldiers of their officers 
(‘fragging’), that ultimately forced the 
United States into humiliating defeat. 

Overcoming ‘Vietnam syndrome’ 
has been a problem ever since. One 
important part of that problem has 
involved facing up to the fact that 
the armed forces are blacker than the 
general population (the officer corps, 
of course, are whiter), and thus popular 
racism in the ranks and especially 
among junior officers presents the 
risk of more mutinies. Another part, 
however, was an ideological counter- 
offensive of militaristic chauvinism, 
with ‘support our troops’ propaganda 
heaped on top of every major sporting 
event and metastasising to every new 
cultural form (see, for example, the 
enormous success of military-shooter 
video games such as the Call of Duty 
series). This, in the end, amounted to 
a variation on the Lost Cause theme: 
America’s aims in Vietnam were 
noble, its soldiers heroic, but it was 
tragically not to be ... Suffice to say, 
it is no less preposterous than the neo- 
Confederate version. 


Abolish the army 


Thus the bizarre situation where 
Trump demands that Confederate 
paraphernalia remain in place, even 
as the forces themselves inch towards 
doing away with them, is not a clash 
of personalities, but a contradiction 
between, you might say, the efficient 
and the dignified parts of the armed 
forces - their function as armed bodies 
of men and women, and their function 
as ideological totem. Particularly in 
the acute, ‘insurrectionary’ phase of 
the recent Black Lives Matter protests, 
when Trump was most vociferous in 
his demands for violent crackdowns, 
the military was caught in an awkward 
spot - there was surely no guarantee of 
discipline being maintained if ordinary 
regiments were deployed to black 
neighbourhoods in American cities. 
Though there is no recent incidence 
of conscription in the USA, given 
the disastrous effects of the Vietnam 
draft on morale and _ discipline, 
some of the same problems arise 
from the ‘economic’ conscription, 
which is far more extensive since the 
deindustrialisation of the Reagan years 
and after. On top of that, close to 20 
years of directionless deployment in 
Afghanistan and Iraq have done as 
much as anything else to erode the 
political stability among the rank 


and file and veterans. In practice, the 
result has tended towards the right 
rather than the left so far, with troops 
being especially prone to the sort of 


Dolchstosslegende conspiratorialism 
that has so marked the Trump 
movement. 

The importance of _ these 


contradictions is not that the armed 
state apparatuses in the USA are on the 
verge of splitting, as indeed happened 
in 1861. The question 1s rather strategic. 
A revolution - peaceful or otherwise - 
is essentially impossible without such a 
split. Leftwing groups, even very large 
mass parties, are vanishingly unlikely 
to dispose of a level of military force 
sufficient to dissuade the bourgeoisie 
from armed _ counterrevolutionary 
resistance, or else effectively repel 
such violence, without first obtaining 
the loyalty of substantial detachments 
of the armed state. 

It so happens that the statue protests 
give us one great illustration of how 
not to do it. One of the statues pulled 
down at a protest in San Francisco was 
of Ulysses S Grant. It is not terribly 
well known that Grant himself was, 
for a short time, a slave-owner - he 
married into a family that owned 
slaves, and tarried about freeing them 
until after the war. This, it seems, is 
the motivation for pulling the statue 
down. Yet it is quite ridiculous to 
do so. Slavery was abolished in the 
US by war; Grant, above all others, 
delivered victory in the war. A statue 
of Grant celebrates not slavery, but its 
overthrow. He is famous for basically 
nothing else - winning the civil war, 
and trying (and ultimately failing) to 
get Reconstruction done on anything 
other than the south’s terms. 

The action reflects a ‘revisionist’ 
strand of historiography that, by careful 
selection of topics of study, contrives 
to place resistance among black slaves 
as the primary driving force; but this 
serves the purpose of giving us a 
comforting image of ‘the oppressed 
liberating themselves’ rather than 
improving our understanding of the 
historical period. Slave resistance and 
abscondment was, of course, critically 
important at various junctures. Street 
battles over ‘slave-catcher’ activity in 
the 1850s - and the Dred Scott case - 
played a role in building up a core of 
people willing to fight to overthrow it; 
and mass desertions aided the union 
advance in the later stages of the war, 
providing soldiers and workers to the 
northern armies. The instruments of 
liberation, however, were artillery, 
rifles and bayonets, and the primary 
agents the men who wielded them 
(including small numbers of ex- 
slaves). 

The left needs a strategic approach 
to the question of the existing military 
- and our strategy must surely be 
guided by our ambition to overcome 
war altogether. We must aim to end 
the existence of standing armies a 
lot sooner; and, while, rightly, the 
focus today is on the police, the 
armed forces are no less problematic. 
Recent calls for police abolition are 
motivated primarily by moral disgust 
at their antics in American cities; but 
the question in fact goes to the heart 
of political strategy. We cannot rely 
on the armed detachments of the 
capitalist class order to defend socialist 
governments; for the same reason, 
we cannot avoid fighting to break the 
loyalty of sections of them to the state 
order (historically far easier among 
troops than police). 

That means going beyond moral 
disgust @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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‘Ada 


nly one in eight members 
O of the newly formed 
Communist Party of Great 
Britain were women. While this 
proportion broadly reflected the 
level of women’s involvement in 
the wider workers’ movement, 
there should have been be no 
complacency about this imbalance. 
It was a real obstacle to party work 
among those who were not only 
oppressed on the basis of their sex 
but who constituted roughly half 
the entire population. 

Yet it was 11 months before 

the first significant article on 
the communist approach to the 
woman question appeared in the 
CPGB’s paper. This weakness was 
not unique to Britain. There were 
protests in the Communist Party of 
Germany - the largest outside the 





Soviet Union itself - that, despite a 
myriad of worthy resolutions voted 
through at various conferences, 
little was being done to develop 
systematic communist activity 
amongst proletarian women. 

The communist movement had 
produced outstanding individual 
female cadres - Alexandra 
Kollontai, Rosa Luxemburg, Clara 
Zetkin and many others. However, 
the gargantuan task of winning 
the mass of women to communism 
trailed other fields of work. 

This short article below by 
Leonora Thomas is fascinating, 
despite its flaws. In some places 
it shows a narrowness in the way 
it deals with the ‘domestic’, and 
in others a tinge of utopianism, as 
it strays into drawing up overly 
detailed plans for the society of 


the future. That said, its fierce 
denunciation of inequality under 
capitalism is stirring. 

Clara Zetkin was the key 
organiser and chief spokesperson 
for Comintern’s Women’s 
Secretariat in Western Europe. 
Via her, the International sharply 
expressed its concern with 
the apparent reluctance of its 
British section to recognise this 
sphere of work as vital and to 
direct sufficient resources to it. 
In January 1922, the CPGB’s 
coverage of the ‘woman’s question’ 
did increase. 

Urged on by Comintern, 
the party began to feature a 
regular women’s page in The 
Communist - pointedly named ‘A 
page for women (that men can 
read with advantage)’. It set up 


Women and communism 


The Communist July 9 1921 

If a woman, greatly daring, suggests 
to the male revolutionist that there is 
a woman’s problem to be solved by 
revolution, she is met with one of two 
answers. The first and most common 
is that women are a damned nuisance. 
The second is that the women’s 
problem is the same as the man’s. 

There is certainly much to be said 
for the first answer. The difficulties 
of the transition period of revolution 
would be less if there were no women; 
but, as matters are, it 1s worse than 
useless to funk the problem. 

As to the second answer, only in so 
far as revolution is the only hope for 
women’s emancipation is the problem 
the same as the man’s. But, just 
because the woman’s position under 
capitalism is different from the man’s, 
she has even more to gain than he has 
by the overthrow of that system. 

Under capitalism women §are, 
according to their class, either slaves 
or parasites. The agitation for the vote 
or the entry of women into industry 
and the professions has not altered 
women’s position in the mass. The 
greater freedom and independence 
of a few middle class women does 
not affect the problem: and it was no 
desire for freedom that sent working 
class women into industry. 

Observe the position of the latter. 
Economic circumstances forced the 
children of the workers into factories, 
when they should have been at school, 
and economic circumstances keep the 
women in industry after marriage. 
Conditions are no better in those 
homes where both man and woman 
are working, because wages under our 
present system are based on the family 
standard. The effect of the entry of 
women into industry has been either to 
reduce men’s wages, as in the cotton 
industry, or to drive them out, as in the 
teaching industry. Working for wages 
has done nothing, and can do nothing, 
towards woman’s emancipation except 
to put her in the position to join the 
ranks of the organised workers. 

We do not get to grips with the 
problem until we realise that the greatest 
factor in a woman’s life is her sex and 
that the fact that she is a potential 
mother dominates all else. It not only 
concerns the home and social relations, 
but has its reaction throughout industry 
too. A woman’s probable marriage and 
consequent departure from industry is 
an excuse for low wages and for blind- 
alley occupations. Her occupation is 
marriage. 

And what does marriage mean to 
the majority of working women? In 
the Daily Herald recently women 
gave timetables of their day’s work. 
Their working day lasted in most cases 
from 6.30am to 10pm. The conditions 


mned nuisance’ 


a Women’s Department under 
Helen Crawfurd, who was also the 
“women’s representative” on the 
political bureau.’ The first CPGB 
women’s conference was held in 
May 1924. 

However, our party was 
strained on several campaigning 
fronts at that political juncture. 
Its income was contracting due to 
membership loss. Finding the cash 
to fund many areas of work was 
difficult, including the CPGB’s 
political engagement with working 
class women.’ 

That said, the barbed humour 
in the first two paragraphs 
of comrade Thomas’s article 
makes clear that male chauvinist 
backwardness also played its own, 
disruptive role @ 

William Sarsfield 





Expectation was still that women would leave workforce once they married and had children 


of some are worse than others, but all 
are bad. Anyone with knowledge of 
mining villages knows the horrible 
round of unmitigated toil which is 
the lot of the miner’s wife. Primitive 
housing conditions make matters 
worse, but better houses would not 
alter the fact that the average married 
woman works too long and has little 
or no recreation. 

What is even more dreadful is her 
lack of communal life. Many women 
spend week after week, year after 
year, with no other human intercourse 
than that of husband and children - a 
terrible isolation, conducive to the 
retention of ancient superstitions and 
the dwarfing of the race. 

The work of motherhood and 
housekeeping is arduous and highly 
technical, involving as it does several 
other occupations, such as cooking, 
teaching and nursing. For this the 
working girl has no training. In other 
times girls were trained by their 
mothers, so that any natural inability 
was to some extent minimised. 

It is customary to disguise the deep 
social injury of this lack of training 
under the false sentiment of “A mother 
knows by instinct’. As well as a man 
knows by instinct how to be a doctor. 

This, then, is a woman’s position 
under capitalism. Before marriage she 
is a wage-slave, usually under worse 
conditions than a man; after marriage 
she is a slave to a bad housekeeping 
system and forced to do work for 
which she is untrained and in many 
cases temperamentally unfitted, and 
she is shut off from any communal life. 

What will be her position after the 
revolution? How will the revolution 


solve the problem? 

The need for greater production 
and saving of available material 
will probably force a communal 
housekeeping system even during 
the transition period. Women with 
the ability to do on a large scale what 
they did before on a small scale will 
quickly find their places. The others 
will be absorbed into occupations for 
which they are fitted, and, as time 
goes on, the process of selection and 
training will alter the whole status of 
the women doing the work that was 
previously done in separate houses. 

Those doing house cleaning will be 
organised in a house-cleaners guild, 
which will not be composed entirely 
of married women, but of all - men 
and women - who are engaged in any 
part of house cleaning. As members of 
the guild they will be entitled to vote 
for or be the delegates to the workers’ 
committee, and so take a part in the 
government of the commune. 

The sensible and economic 
organisation of what is now classed 
under the head of housekeeping will 
not only abolish slave conditions, but 
will also release an enormous volume 
of energy and ability to serve the 
community 1n other occupations. 

‘How about the children?’ someone 
asks. A woman during her actual 
child-bearing period will be exempt 
from any work which would injure the 
health of herself or the child. When 
the time comes for the child to go to 
school, the mother will resume her 
other occupation. 

Under the capitalist system the 
children of the workers are taken from 
their mothers at four or five years to be 


educated by the state. The probability 
is that this time will be lessened, as 
the tendency is towards Montessori 
methods and nursery schools. This, 
of course, does not mean that the 
children will be separated from the 
mother: but for a certain period - four 
or five hours a day - the children will 
be with other children playing, and 
the mother will be working, perhaps 
in the nursery schools, perhaps at 
housework, perhaps as an architect. 

So revolution will mean ‘the 
breaking up of the home’, but not 
in the sense that the users of that 
phrase imply. All social customs are 
a reflex of the economic system, and 
under communism the possessive 
impulse which is largely responsible 
for our present social customs will be 
restricted, 

These are the developments which 
I think are bound to occur, but we 
ought to consider them, talk of them 
and prepare for them. Men are not 
revolutionists because they accept 
certain principles, but because they 
see that those principles, applied to 
society, would secure better conditions 
for them and their fellows. It is 
essential that women, whose interests 
are so largely confined to the home, 
should see that those principles have 
a direct reaction on the conditions in 
which they live their lives @ 

Leonora Thomas 


Notes 

1. Helen Crawfurd Anderson (November 9 
1877-April 18 1954) was a Glasgow-born 
suffragette, rent strike organiser and communist. 
2. See S Bruley Leninism, Stalinism and the 
women s movement in Britain, 1920-39 London 
2013. 


What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 





= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 





M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


— Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


— Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


M Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Underlying weaknesses expose 








The government’s wish for a V-shaped recovery 1s doomed to failure, writes Michael Roberts 
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Rishi Sunak presented a plan to 

‘support businesses and workers’ 
as Britain emerges from the pandemic 
lockdown. The financial support for 
workers ‘furloughed’ by their employers 
is being ratcheted down by _ the 
government to zero by the end of October. 
After that, workers and employers are on 
their own. But not quite. 

Ex-hedge fund manager and multi- 
millionaire Sunak announced that the 
government would pay up to £1,000 for 
each furloughed worker taken back on 
after October, along with other incentive 
measures and subsidies to encourage 
employers to employ, workers to work, 
and households to spend - to the tune of 
£30 billion. Added to the approximately 
£160 billion already pledged in the form 
of loans and grants to firms, and higher 
welfare benefits and credits to workers, 
this makes a fiscal injection of close to 
£190 billion, or about 8% of the 2019 
gross domestic product. Along with the 
fall in tax revenues and the rise in welfare 
benefits, the UK government budget 
deficit will be about £350 billion in 2020, 
or 18% of GDP. 

The latest measures are really 
designed to wean workers and businesses 
off government ‘furlough’ subsidies that 
have paid up to 80% of the wages for 
nine million workers sent home. By end- 
October, these subsidies will be replaced 
by a one-off payment to employers of 
£1,000 for every worker re-employed 
before the end of January 2021. 

At the same time, the government 
is offering employers funds to take on 
young people on six-month contracts; 
more money for job centres and local 
authorities; a cut in sales tax for the 
leisure industry; and a £10 voucher to 
reduce prices in cafes and restaurants. 

The measures are designed to get 
people back to work and for businesses 
to resume as before. So all this funding is 
just temporary. It all runs out at the end of 
January, by which time the government 
hopes the Covid virus and the lockdowns 
will just be a bad nightmare and everybody 
can wake up to a new, bright 2021. 

But none of the measures can have 
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Government does not want to take an economic lead 


any lasting impact on achieving sustained 
recovery. They are mainly directed to 
persuade employers in leisure industries, 
with nothing for other sectors, and they 
rely on private businesses to make 
decisions about re-employing their laid- 
off workers. There is no state jobs project 
and a limited investment programme. The 
Job Retention Bonus hardly meets the 
average wage costs of employers. 

Tony Wilson, director of the Institute 
for Employment Studies, said the value 
of the kickstart subsidy was a third lower 
than that offered under the Future Jobs 
Fund introduced by Gordon Brown’s 
Labour government after the 2008 
financial crisis, but was intended to 
create four times as many jobs. The City 
and Guilds Group, which works with 
education providers and businesses on 
skills development, said the kickstart 
scheme would only help tackle long-term 
unemployment if young people emerged 
with skills and a qualification that would 
help them secure a permanent job. Kirstie 
Donnelly, chief executive, said: “If this 
is not the case, it’s just a sticking-plaster 
solution, or even a ‘revolving door’ back 
to the unemployment queue.” 

The ‘eat out’ vouchers are an ironic 
joke, given that the government was 
forced, kicking and screaming, to 
maintain vouchers for school meals 
during the pandemic, but now wants 
to pay £10 for meals in restaurants at a 
higher cost. 

There is an extra £15 billion for 
personal protection equipment for health 
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and care staff. This 1s a huge bill that will 
deliver too late for most workers and 
just confirms that the government had 
run down stocks before the pandemic 
to save money - now it has the benefit 
of hindsight, but still no benefit to health 
workers. Meanwhile, the extra funding 
for local authorities falls well short of the 
cost that the councils have incurred in 
the last three months, so a whole round 
of cuts and job losses are now being 
imposed by local authorities. 

Then there is the grotesque decision 
to raise the stamp-duty threshold on 
house purchases. The chancellor, who 
apparently owns seven luxury homes, 
will be a beneficiary, along with buy-to- 
let landlords. But the average first-time 
buyer already pays no stamp duty in all 
regions and nations except London and 
therefore will not benefit. And anyway, 
why is the government trying to boost 
house prices in this crisis? Indeed, the 
huge loss of tax on this could have been 
better used to build new, affordable 
homes, given the dire shortage of good 
housing in Britain. Indeed the ‘new 
investment’ on housing and infrastructure 
announced is not new at all, but simply 
an acceleration of previous plans. 


Not over yet 


Len McCluskey, general secretary of 
the Unite union, said the cut in stamp 
duty might well please “the better off 
with little to fear from this crisis’, but 
it was “no use to the tens of thousands 
of workers who have lost their jobs in 
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recent weeks and the millions more we 
fear could follow them’. 

Frances O’Grady, general secretary 
of the Trades Union Congress, said the 
government needed to do far more to 
stem the “rising tide” of redundancies. 
She called for extra investment in 
jobs across public services - including 
the 200,000 vacancies in the national 
health service and social care. “And if 
the chancellor wants people to have the 
confidence to eat out, he should have 
announced a pay rise for hard-pressed 
key workers rather than dining out 
discounts for the well-off,” she said. 

The problem is that the pandemic is 
not over in the UK or elsewhere. Britain, 
in particular, has handled the pandemic 
very badly, achieving the second highest 
death rate in Europe and the second 
highest rate of ‘excess deaths’ (deaths 
over normal) in the world. 

The damage of the three-month 
lockdown and the continued level of 
new infections has scarred the economy 
permanently.' Many people are now 
unwilling to go back to work, travel 
on public transport or go to cafes and 
restaurants, gyms, etc, where the risk of 
infection remains high. 

The prospect of a V-shape recovery 
from the pandemic that the government 
prays for does not look likely. The UK 
economy is going to contract this year 
by the largest margin in 100 years. And 
government borrowing and debt will hit 
historic highs by the end of 2020. This 
debt would be manageable, given current 
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low interest rates, if the UK economy 
were set to bounce back in 2021. But 
British businesses do not expect that to 
happen - instead they are getting ready 
to sack staff and hold back on spending. 
British consumers are not racing to the 
shops either. 

The worst is yet to come on jobs, 
incomes and public services, as companies 
in all sectors announce redundancies 
and local authorities the same. And, as 
businesses go bust, the burden of unpaid 
loans for the banks will rise. 

The underlying weakness in British 
capitalism has been exposed by the 
pandemic. Even before the lockdown, 
economic growth was grinding to a 
halt, business investment was falling, 
and corporate profitability had never 
been lower since records began. Now 
profitability and investment will reach 
new lows during 2020 - and Britain has 
a history of slow and weak recoveries 
from slumps. 

But this government does not want 
to take the lead in investing for recovery. 
It wants the market and capitalist 
companies to do that. That is its ideology 
and that will be the cause of its failure to 
make its wish for a V-shaped recovery 
come true @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com 


Notes 


1. See thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2020/05/02/the-scarring. 
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